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IS face had the impress of a great 
loneliness, and he seemed bowed 

down with the weight of some vast secret. 
His presence seemed to affect the very 
atmosphere, for, when he did join a group 
of his seafaring mates on the cliff, the 
noisy, boisterous laughter and talk ceased 
immediately, and men lighted their pipes 
afresh, turned round, and gazed out to sea. 
The first time I saw him was in the old 
parish church. I happened to be staying 
a short time in Hartlepool, and, on the 
Sunday morning, dropped into St. Hilda’s 
for service. As soon as my eyes rested 
upon him, I felt a curious sense of desola- 
tion creep over me, and the man’s de- 
meanour so worked upon me that all idea 
of worship fled, and I sat watching him, 
wondering what soul-absorbing secret was 
behind those sunken eyes of his and the 
weather-beaten face. Throughout the 
whole day the man haunted me. In the 
evening, I walked out on to the Heugh, 
where I joined a group of fishermen. 
Somehow, I knew he would come whom 
I expected. I was leaning over the rails, 
looking down across the bay, amused at 
the good-humoured chaff going on around 
me, when suddenly all talking ceased. 
The men who had been leaning with their 
backs to the sea turned round and gazed 
away out over the rocks, as if their atten- 
tion had been suddenly called to some 
object seawards. I raised my head and 
saw, as I already had felt, that the new- 
comer was the man I was looking for. 
He came and stood by me. One or 
two of the younger fisher-lads attempted 
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to whistle, but the attempt was a failure, 
and presently they moved off. The 
same feeling I had experienced in the 
church now came over me. ‘The day 
upon which we were looking seemed to 
share the gloom of the cliff. A shadow 
had come over it and us; never had the 
sea looked to me so cruel. In the distance 
the white horses sported and chased each 
other over the Long Scar Rocks. No 
danger was visible to the eye save the 
broken water ; but, under it, a long, sharp 
backbone of jagged rock ran up at an 
angle under the water, ready to pierce and 
tip up the ship that chance or the elements 
might force upon these sharp teeth. 

“‘ Bleak night, Daddy,” said one of the 
men, removing his pipe and addressing the 
newcomer deferentially. 

“‘ Aye, lad,” was the answer; but the 
tone was unresponsive, and told plainly 
that he was not anxious for conversation. 

“Nasty easterly lipper, Dad,” growled 
another of the men, after a few minutes’ 
silence. 

To this no reply was vouchsafed, and 
a prolonged quietness followed. Conver- 
sation needs a certain amount of imagin- 
ation, but imagination was throttled at 
the very beginning in the grim, stern man 
whose presence had cast a shadow on 
the company. 

The sun went down, and the red light 
from the old pier shone out over the cold, 
sullen water. One by one the fishermen 
dropped off, hesitating for a moment, as if 
about to apologise for leaving, and then, 
with a stray remark like “‘ Coldish,” “See 
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what the wife’s doing,” or a brief ‘‘ So 
long,” walked away. 

Suddenly this strange man pulled out a 
big silver watch from his trouser-pocket, 
and growled something which I did not 
catch, but which was probably meant 
for an ‘‘ adieu,” as the men all answered 
“Good-night, Daddy,” as if a great strain 
had been taken off them. Then they 
resumed their former postures of ease. 

“Poor old Daddy! He be so lone- 
some,” remarked one of the group in 
kindly way of apology for what some 
people might have regarded as sullenness 
bn the part of Yasty. 

“Ts he one of your mates?” I asked of 
the speaker. 

‘Well, he is, and he isn’t,” was the 
rather ambiguous answer. ‘“ He’s been 
like that ever since I can remember,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Never says nothing to no 
one ; just always lonesome like as you see 
him now. Eh, Mat?” 

“That ’s about it,” answered the person 
addressed as Mat, shifting his pipe from 
one side of his mouth to the other. ‘ My 
old dad says he was always like that. 
Never cared about talking.” 

*“*I saw him at church this morning,” I 
remarked. 

“Yes, he’s off there now before the 
bells put in. He always sits in one seat. 
I can remember him sitting in it when I 
was a boy. Old Dicky Cain says he 
always walks out if he can’t get that 
there pew. Dicky knows more about him 
than anyone.” 

“Who is Dicky ?” I asked. 

“Oh! he be the sexton. Always sits at 
the back of the church. He could tell 
you something about him if he liked ; and 
he might tell you, Sir, seeing that you’re a 
parson.” 

Next day I made the acquaintance of 
the sexton. When I put my question, I 
soon saw that this was not the man who 
would satisfy my curiosity. He peered 
suspiciously at me through his small dark 
eyes. ‘‘ Yes, he knew Pilot Yasty—had 
known him for over sixty years. He had 
buried his wife and the boy what was 
drowned in the same grave,” and that was 
as far as we got. 
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“What did Yasty do for a living ?” 
‘He had a boat—a pilot-coble—but he 
didn’t pilot ships now.” Then there was 


_a full-stop, and all communication ‘was at 


anend. Cain was suspicious, I could see. 
However, I had learnt the address of the 
man who interested me, and one answer 
of my rugged friend suggested a way of 
making Yasty’s acquaintance. 

I called at his little cottage that 
night. ‘Yes, he would lend me his 
coble for the price I had stated, and 
would accompany me. Good-night,” he 
said gruffly. 

Day after day, as the weather permitted, 
we cruised about in the bay, and we got 
so far friendly that in the evenings I 
would sometimes drop in to smoke a pipe 
with him. 

The heart knows its own confessor, and 
the true confessor knows the furtive glance 
and shadowed eye behind which is hidden 
some ghostly thing. I knew from the 


first day that this man would tell me all. 
It was simply a question of time for the 


disclosure to come. Sometimes he would 
brighten up over the recalled memory of 
the smuggling days; then the light would 
suddenly go out of his eyes, and in its 
place came a hardness and a strange, 
sardonic smile, as he puffed away at 
his pipe. 

One night, he sat for a long time with 
his arms folded, gazing into the fire. 
There was a fierceness upon his face—a 
wild fierceness of unrest. 

“Don’t let that secret of yours drive 
you mad, Daddy,” I said quietly. 

For a time he made no answer. Then, 
in a slow, breaking whisper, he said, 
‘“* How do you know I have a secret ?” 

“‘ Daddy, when men live lives of patient, 
gloomy watchfulness, with no word for 
their fellows, they generally have some- 
thing to hide—something to watch and 
guard. I have a feeling that you are 
going to tell it to me. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but I think that it will relieve your ° 
mind to share the secret with someone 
else.” 

““My God! Sometimes I think it will 
drive me mad,” he said hoarsely. 

“Then tell me, Daddy.” 
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“It is a long time ago—yes, a long 
time, and yet it seems just like yesterday. 
I was not always'as I am now. I had a 
heart once, before it was cut out of me, 
and a devil’s put in its place. You know 
I am a pilot—leastways, I was before my 
ticket was taken from me. So was my 
father before me. He was lost at sea. 
God rest him!” he said _ reverently. 
“Well, I was lonely in this place, and I 
married and brought my girl here. Aye, 
she was ver beautiful lass, ver’ beautiful ! ” 

Here he paused and put up his hand as 
if to stifle a sob; the lines on his face 
grew deeper, and his lips tightened. 

“When my little lad was born, the 
doctor came out and told me. Mad with 
delight, I shook his hand and shouted, 
and my mates shouted; but the old 
doctor, Edgar that was, turned away 
grave like, and said, ‘Go in to your 
wife—and God help you!’ I wondered; 
so did my mates. At first I was for running 
after him; then the desire to see my wife 
and boy made me rush off to the house—this 


house. She was lying there,” and he pointed 
to the bed, “‘and asI came in the neighbours 


went out and left us alone. The child 
nestled in by her side, but, as I turned 
back the sheet to get a better peep at him, 
I saw a look in the wife’s eyes. ‘They say 
he’s like your dad,’ she says to me. 
‘What is it, Mary?’ I said, or tried to 
say, for my heart was seized with some 
fearful dread. 

““¢VYou must call him Cuthbert, after 
your father,’ she says softly ; and then she 
drew my face down to hers and said, 
“Don’t fret. I must leave you, but I have 
brought you back your old dad,’ and she 
looked at the baby. Well, it was God’s 
will, and I am not complaining, for He 
knows best, and, when we laid her in the 
churchyard, I bore my sorrow like a man. 
The little chap grew up strong; aye, and 
sturdy he was. I nursed and guarded that 
child—well, God knows. I worked early 
and late for him. I could scarcely bear 
to part from him for a second, but when I 
did leave him I paid a woman well to look 
after him—twice what she asked as wages ; 
but she understood, and the faithful soul 
did look after him, and many’s the night 


he’s sat in that chair, with an old coat of 
mine round him, waiting up to welcome 
me when I have been expected at a certain 
time. He had all his granddad’s ways, and 
his uncle used to say, ‘ Old Cuthbert will 
never be dead while little Cuthbert lives.’ 
What a lad he was, too, for boats! Some- 
times, when he got to be five or six years 
of age, I would take him out with me m 
the coble. He loved the sea, and, young 
as he was—Ah, Sir, you cannot tell what a 
companion he was to me!” 

The tears were in old Yasty’s eyes, and 
he made no effort to check them. 

** One day, I had to take a French barque 
over the bar. She used to trade here 
from Boulogne. Cuthbert begged hard to 
go with me, and, as the weather seemed 
fine, I took him aboard, and he played 
about the deck while I looked to the ship. 
We had just got out, and I was thinking 
of leaving her, when I hears a shout from 
my mate, who was in the boat towing 
astern. Iran aft. He was sawing away 
with his penknife at the tow-rope. ‘The 
boy!’ he shouted, as the rope parted. I 
looked in the direction he pointed, and 
there, being carried away rapidly by the 
tide, was my little lad ; but he was making 
a brave effort to swim. I rushed to the 
wheel and shouted the necessary orders to 
check the ship and get out a boat. The 
lad could manage to keep afloat for a little 
while, I knew, for he swam well for a boy 
of seven. To my horror, the captain and 
mate seized me, refused to delay the ship, 
and 1 

Here he paused again, his chin dropped 
on his breast as a deep groan escaped him, 
and a look of hard despair came over his 
countenance. Each word seemed to come 
from a smothered furnace— 

“T appealed to the men. I struggled,, 
and, mad at the sight of my boy, who was 
still struggling, I sprang overboard ; but 
the distance was too great—my mate, poor 
fellow, was helpless in the coble, for the 
wind was against him. He. managed to 
pick up me and my boy. They said that 
I had my arms clasped round him, but I 
remember nothing until I came to myself 
in this room. Came ‘to myself, did I 
say? No, not that. I had become a 
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devil for the future; life had but one 
object to live for. My little Cuthbert was 
buried in the same grave as his mother. 
We could easily have saved the brave little 
chap if only the barque had stopped and 
put out a boat, for he did struggle hard 
to keep afloat. I can hear his cry now as I 
swam to him—-‘ Make haste, father! make 
haste!’ , but the struggle on the ship had 
exhausted my strength, and I was too late.” 
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but no cold affected me; there was too 
fierce a fire burning inside of me for that. 
As the time drew near when she might be 
fairly expected, we practically lived at sea. 
Late one afternoon we saw her coming up 
from the south’ard, and I knew that my 
vengeance was near, as I made sure of her 
through the glass. 

“The mate put me alongside, and we 
exchanged a look—that was all—and I 


‘I think now of those nights we spent together.” 


Here the old man stopped for some 
time, then, with a deep-drawn sigh, he 
proceeded: “I said just now that I was a 
devil; so I was, and I don’t repent of my 


evil deed now. Long before that barque 
was expected at Hartlepool again, I was 
out day and night watching for her. My 
mate, the one that was with me when it 
happened, knew what was in my mind, 
though he never breathed it—in fact, we 
never did talk. My God! I think now 
of those nights we spent together. He 
used to complain sometimes of the cold, 


nipped up on to the vessel’s deck. ‘Ah, 
itis youagain!’ the captain shouts ; but he 
looked surprised. 

*** Ves, Monsieur,’ I says quietly, as I 
went to the wheel. He wanted to be very 
pleasant, and invited me to drink ; but his 
offer was not accepted. 

‘** Shall we save the tide ?’ he asks me. 
‘Yes,’ I answers; ‘you shall be ashore 
to-night.’ I looked round at his crew. 
They were the same men who had jeered 
at me but a fortnight or more before, and 
now their lives were in my hands.” 
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The desolate, distant tone in old 
Yasty’s voice was gone, and a vicious joy 
was on his face as the scene rose up 
before him. 

“The wind was rising,” he continued, 
‘and a big puff came across the bay from 
the nor’-east, aud she was beginning to 
dip her nose into it. She was running 
dead for the Long Scar. The captain, 
he walks up and down the poop, and the 
men loafed about the deck. We were 
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““* Monsieur Pilot, you go near the 
rocks,’ he said. 

“*There is plenty of water for us,’ I 
said. ‘She is not drawing more than 
sixteen feet, and the tide has hardly just 
turned.’ 

“** Well, well, you know best,’ and he 
shrugged his shoulders and looked again 
in the direction of the danger. 

‘“* We were within a hundred yards or so. 

*“«* Captain,’ I said, ‘you lost me my 


““ The waves poured down on the deck, the masts broke away, and my revenge was complete.” 


within a few hundred yards of where my 


poor lad was lost. Presently the captain 
stopped his walk, threw overboard his 
cigar, and went to his cabin. My heart 
beat quickly. I knewhe had gone to look 
up his chart. The mate came up to me 
and pointed in the direction of the reef 
and then at the water. 

“*QOh, plenty of water for us!’ I 
answered, but one could he was 
uneasy. 

*“* At that moment the captain came out 
of his cabin, looking scared like. 


see 


boy—you would not wait to pick him up. 
I have waited out here a fortnight for 
you 

““*T could not stop my ship for that, 
Monsieur Pilot,’ and he glanced again in 
the direction of the Long Scar. I shall 
not forget his face. Suddenly he turned 
and sprang upon me, wild with terror, but 
I struck him off, and he fell. He shouted, 
and several of the crew ran towards 
me; but I was a devil, and fought 
like one. Before they could get me 
away from the wheel, the vessel struck, 
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and as I felt the sharp ridge tear up her 
bottom, I laughed. 

‘“* For a second she stood still, shivering 
and groaning like some poor frightened 
animal. 

““*«The boats! the boats!’ cried the 
captain. ‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ he 
shouted, and I stood on the deck and 
laughed at their tears and vain attempts to 
get out the boats. In less time than it 
takes to tell, the ship lurched heavily 
forward, swinging round her quarter 
to the reef It was all over The 
waves poured down on the deck, the 
masts broke away, and my revenge was 
complete. 

“I was picked up, more dead than 
alive, by my mate in the coble,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ My ticket as pilot was taken 
away from me by the Board of Trade, but 


I did not care. I had done my work, nor 
am I sorry for it now. Not a soul of the 
whole crew was picked up alive. She 
went to pieces in a few minutes.” 

He made an angry gesture, and in his 
eyes was a fierce joy of justice as he 
folded his arms again and settled in his 
chair. 

“There are some living now who saw 
her go down, and one or two of them 
guessed the part I had in it, but I never 
talked of it to anyone. At the Board of 
Trade inquiry, I simply held my tongue, 
and let them pass what sentence they 
liked—what did it matter tome? I had 
sent the cowardly curs to their doom, and 
if there’s to be another trial in the Court 
above which God Almighty presides over, 
I must take my chance—at least, He will 
know all about it,” he added reverently. 
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OF RUINS. 


By F. C, LINDO. 
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ITUATED some eighty or ninety 
miles due north of Kandy, in Ceylon, 

is a place called Anaradhapura, which, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in 
reaching it, is seldom visited by travellers 
in the island. However, if one is content 
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to put up with a somewhat tedious journey 
and a certain amount of discomfort, it is 
undoubtedly well worth a visit: 

At the present day,*the only possible 
way of reaching it is by a conveyance 
called the “Royal Mail,” which runs daily 
from Martale (about eighteen miles by 
rail from Kandy), through the jungle, a 
distance of seventy-four miles. 

The name “ Royal Mail” is somewhat 
misleading. One is led to expect a smart 
four-horsed coach or diligence. It is, 


& 


however, nothing more or less than a 
small wagonette drawn by two very inferior 
steeds, having a covering to protect the 
occupants from the tropical sun—but, to 
prevent a mistake, it has the words ‘‘ Royal 
Mail” in enormous white letters. 

The first half of the 
journey one passes 
through nothing but 
tea and cocoa planta- 
tions, or cocoanut- 
trees and bananas, the 
latter half being far 
the most exciting, 
through miles of 
jungle on either side. 
One sees all descrip- 
tions of birds and 
beasts, as jackals, 
cheetahs, monkeys, 
mongoose, and 
parrots, besides 
swarms of brilliantly 
coloured butterflies. 

There is always a 
certain amount of 
excitement to relieve 
the monotony of so 

many hours’ drive, owing to the horses, 
which are changed every five or six miles, 
suddenly jibbing, and taking the Royal 
Mail bodily down the bank at the side of 
the road. It is most fortunate if the con- 
veyance does not turn completely over, 
being somewhat top-heavy. The passengers 
are all compelled to assist in extricating 
it from its trouble. 

On reaching Anaradhapura, one stays at 
the Government Rest House, which is 
just an ordinary bungalow—this being the 
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Government control, 
it does not prevent 
literally dozens of rats 
and lizards running 
all over the floor and 
ceilings. However, 
no one who under- 
takes this little trip 
expects to find all the 
modern comforts. 
Over an area of 
nearly sixteen square 
miles from Anarad- 
hapura there are scat- 
tered about ruins of 
templesand palaces— 
supposed to date back 
over two thousand 
years. It is impos- 
sible to say how far 
these ruins really ex- 


only civilised dwelling of any sort, as, tend, as the work of excavating is still 
apart from a large prison, the buildings being proceeded with each year. 

consist entirely of native mud _ huts. The most imposing of all these ruins is 
Although this Rest House is under the Great Dagoba, being nearly 250 ft. high 


ONE OF THE SMALLER DAGOBAS. 
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and 350ft. in diameter. Itis built of solid 
brickwork, rather after the design of a 
fort—only a conical shape. The entire 
upper portion of this Dagoba is overgrown 


three or four steps, still remain. It is 
quite easy to picture exactly where it stood, 
as the pillars which presumably supported 
the roof are still perfectly upright and at 
equal distances. Some 
of these are upwards 
of fifteen feet high 
and a foot square, with 
many different orna- 
mental designs. 
Most of these 
temples are built about 
six feet from the level 
of the ground, and 
have slabs of solid 
stone twenty-five feet 
long and seven feet 
wide, and nearly a foot 
thick. The natives 
say these were brought 
here and placed in 
position by elephants. 
This is a very probable 
solution, as every here 
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with huge trees of all descriptions, though 
it is still possible to distinguish the spire 
at the top. 

Round the base of the Dagoba there is 
a paved platform twenty yards wide, where 
there are huge carved statues of Buddha, 


some in the most 


and there are large 

stone tanks where the 
elephants could have bathed. Further 
proof also arises from the carvings on 
some of the stones. In front of each 
entrance or flight of steps is a semi- 
circular slab of stone called a moonstone, 
carved with various designs, mostly animals 





marvellous state of 
preservation; also 
several slabs of stone 
with inscriptions and 
hieroglyphics carved 
on. This Dagoba isa 
most imposing sight, 
and can be seen for 
miles around. There 
are some six or seven 
others built on the 
same lines, though on 
a smaller scale, all of 
them being more or 
less overgrown. 

The majority of the 
ruins appear to be 
those of temples, the 
entrances to which, 
consisting usually of 


STATUES OF BUDDHA ROUND THE BASE OF THE GREAT DAGOBA. 
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or birds. In the photograph it is quite 
easy to distinguish elephants, horses, 
and birds on this moonstone, the carving 
of which is, perhaps, remarkably preserved. 
On some of the steps also are carved 
elephants, but 
Buddha. 

Near each of these temples there grows 
a tree (the natives call it the Temple Tree), 
which at first sight looks simply as if it has 
withered away; but 
on closer inspection 
one finds a_ flower, 
somewhat similar to 
the orange - blossom, 
also having a sweet 
smell. The  extra- 
ordinary thing about 
this tree is that the 
flower and leavesnever 
grow at the same time. 

It is quite impos- 
sible to describe each 
of these temples—they 
being innumerable, 
some in better preser- 
vation than others and 
more complete. 

One of the most 
extraordinary is what 
is known as the Brazen 
Palace, which consists 


usually small statues of 


of sixteen hundred 
columns of granite, 
built quite symmetric- 
ally, forty columns 
each way, all of them 
some eight to ten feet 
high. These were 
formerly covered with 
copper and brass— 
hence the name. The 
sacred Temple Tree is 
quite distinguishable 
here. 

Very close to this 
stands what is perhaps 
the most extraordinary 
and interesting feature 
in these ruins. It is 
the “‘ Great Bo Tree,” 
planted in the year 
288 B.c., said to be the 
oldest tree in the world. There is an 
enclosure all round it, but the tree, not- 
withstanding being over two thousand 
years old, has no artificial support of 
any kind. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary and 
best preserved of all these temples is that 
of “ Isurumuniya,” the whole of which is 


carved out of solid rock. Around it are 
numerous tanks of various sizes, formerly 


A MOONSTONE. 
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used for cleansing purposes by the natives, 
prior to worship, but now inhabited by 
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crocodiles, which are held to be sacred. 
A ridiculously modern entrance to the holy 
shrine rather detracts from the general 


effect. It appears at 
first sight more like 
a tin shed, and is 
in marked contrast to 
the interior. The 
High Priest, clad in a 
flowing robe of yellow 
silk, keeps the key, 
some twelve inches 
long, made of solid 
brass. With this he 
unlocks two enor- 
mous doors, also of 
solid brass. Within 
are the most exquis- 
itely embroidered 
curtains, arranged one 
in front of the other, 
all being of different 
colours. and _ shades. 
When the last of 
these has been drawn 
aside, it discloses a 
large glass window, 
through which one 
sees an enormous 
statue of Buddha; 
all carved out of the 
solid rock, standing 
some ten feet high. 
This the natives 
have endeavoured to 
improve upon in 


recent times by painting it, according 
to their notion’ of modern art, in the 


most vivid colours of 
red and yellow. 
Ascending a few 
stone steps, one 
reaches a little square 
platform, the centre 
of which is railed off. 
Within these railings 
is a huge footprint 
cut in stone, which 
the natives declare 
to be that of Buddha 
himself. On the 
walls all around the 


temple, and on all the panels, are the 
quaintest carvings of figures and animals. 
The two accompanying photographs show 





THE TEMPLE OF ISURUMUNIYA. 
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how remarkably well preserved some of 
these are, the climate having had scarcely 
any detrimental effect on them. 

Amongst some of the ruins are big 
statues of Buddha in solid granite, now 
so black with age that they appear at 
first sight to be of bronze. They vary in 
design and size. 

Every here and there one sees a block 
of stone, measuring about a foot each 
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that the boundaries of this once 
gigantic city have not yet been reached. 








HIGH PRIEST OF THE TEMPLE OF ISURUMUNIYA, 


way, with small squares cut in it, usually 
twenty-five—five rows of five. 

The priests used to count out seeds or 
stones in these to occupy their minds when 
not praying. 

Owing to the tremendous  under- 
growth, the work of excavating is very 
slow, the ground around being literally 
covered with palms, ferns, and trees, 
mostly ebony , it is, however, quite certain SPECIMEN OF CARVING. 
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A STRAY SHOT. 


By ARCHIE ARMSTRONG. 


GOOD COOK, champagne galore, 

and a cigar-cabinet standing open 
in the billiard-room may not increase the 
number of rabbits and cock pheasants 
shot on the morrow, but they reconciled 
any guests who might be disposed to be 
critical to the fact that the cream of the 
Redbury Hall shooting had been enjoyed 
by others long before January. Each of 
Squire Brodribb’s daughters, too, was a 
hostess in herself, and the efforts of the 
Misses Brodribb to entertain were ably 
seconded by their bosom friends, the 


de Villars, who were accustomed to help- 
ing them on such occasions. 

Mrs. Brodribb being an invalid, her 
chaperonage was of a somewhat shadowy 


description, which did not, however, 
diminish the gaiety of the party. There 
was one drawback, though, in the opinion 
of Captain Markham, in spite of his 
known admiration of the eldest Miss 
Brodribb. The ladies were charming 
girls, but—they walked with the guns. 
It is true their father always said, ‘“‘ You 
don’t mind my girls going out with us, do 
you?” but he did it in a perfunctory sort 
of way—half-way through breakfast, with 
his daughters and their friends sitting 
listening, dressed ready for the fray. And 
in ‘such dresses, too; “suits” perhaps 
would be the mort appropriate term, and 
it was the one used by their tailor, who, 
no doubt, knew all about it. His advertise- 
ment in the Fie/d stated that they “‘ enabled 
the wearer to combine masculine activity 
with maiden modesty and reserve, scale a 
five-barred- gate-with-ease, and-a-precipice 
without a blush.” -The man, who could 
have hinted a word under such circum- 
stances against the presence of ladies at 
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the covert-side must have had a heart of 
adamant and brow of brass, and—he would 
never have seen Redbury Hall again. Atand 
after Christmas, the Misses Brodribb issue 
the invitations; their father can do what he 
likes earlier in the season. So Captain 
Markham chewed his moustache in silence, 
and glared at his hated rival, Mr. Gordon 
Stubley, who, by the way, had been 
asked by Miss Brodribb in deference to 
her parents’ wishes, under the firm im- 
pression that he was bound hand and 
foot by an invitation to his friends the 
Wotherspoons, and safe to refuse. But 
he had accepted and come, and Captain 
Markham’s heart was very sore thereat, 
for Mr. Gordon Stubley’s gold weighed 
heavy in the balance against him with 
Mr. and Mrs. Brodribb, and even Miss 
Brodribb was not altogether above accept- 
ing a Covent Garden bouquet for the 
county ball, such as Captain Markham 
could hardly have afforded to bestow. 
Under such circumstances, in addition 
to a general objection to the presence of 
ladies, whether when hunting or shooting, 
Captain Markham felt that either Miss 
Brodribb would prefer to be with his 
rival altogether, or that if he himself was 
honoured by her company, she would 
have an additional reason for critically 
watching his performance. He was not 
a first-class shot by any means, though 
as “keen as mustard,” and she was a 
judge. of such matters. However, he 
said nothing about it, and as he had 
lost his cartridge - magazine on _ the 
journey, got her to borrow some of her 
father’s for him. 

It was a dull, foggy, depressing morning, 
and the afternoon was worse; the only 
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exciting incident during a whole hour 
being the shooting of a woodcock, which 
flew pretty well all along the line, and was 
finally killed by Mr. Stubley. 

‘* Might have left that shot to me,” 
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his wife and he who had been instru- 
mental in inviting Mr. Stubley, and who 
had been pointing out his merits to their 
daughter at intervals for the past eighteen 
months. He remembered it when she 


Mrs. Brodribb’s chaperonage was of a somewhat shadowy description. 


muttered old Mr. Brodribb, bringing down 
his gun regretfully as the cock fell almost 
in front of ‘him; “‘we don’t often get 
woodcock here at this time of the year. 
That friend of yours is rather a greedy 


shot, Blanche.” The old gentleman, in 
his chagrin, seemed to forget that it was 


turned her back on him and went to walk 
beside Captain Markham, who was looking 
gloomy and thoughtful. 

“Captain Markham,” said Miss Brod- 
ribb severely, as they were crossing a 
rather sticky ploughed field after an 
almost unproductive visit to a small 
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spinney near the house, ‘‘do you a/ways 
carry your gun across your left arm ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, shifting 
it hastily to his shoulder, “I never do it 
as a rule—I hate men who do; I must 
have been thinking of something else.” 

“‘A penny for your thoughts, then,” she 
said cheerily. He looked rather crushed 
by her rebuke, and she knew that though 
no one likes a gun-muzzle in a position to 
rake their ribs, some people do not like 
being told so. 

“‘ They are not worth it,” he said with a 
gloomy smile. 

“Why, were you thinking of me ? 

It was not a very witty rejoinder, but it 
made -him get very red. ‘I do believe 
you were,” she said, as he tried to stammer 
something. ‘‘ Thank you, Captain Mark- 
ham, for your opinion of my value—rabbit 
in front of you!” 

He did not answer, and the bunny went 
through the nearest hedge with more shots 
in the neighbourhood of its little white 
tail than it relished, but not enough to 
diminish its agility. 

““Miss Brodribb,” said Captain Mark- 
ham, ‘“‘do you a/ways talk when you go 
out shooting ?” 

He was slipping in fresh cartridges as 
he said it, and as he viciously snapped to 
the breech, he turned and saw her walking 
towards her father, who was on their left. 
Outside the next covert, she went and 
stood by Mr. Stubley; but he was not in 
a very genial mood after the neglect 
she had shown him, so she returned to 
her father, who was a kind old man, 
and more glad to see his unmarried 
daughters round him than some fathers 
with larger rent-rolls than his. 

At length the last covert was reached. 
It was only a narrow strip, and slightly on 
the slope. ‘‘ Beastly dangerous place,” 
murmured Captain Markham to the man 
next him. “If there are any pheasants 
here, they all get up in a bunch at the 
end, and everyone blazes at once ; old 
Brodribb is a bit too casual about it.” 

Mr. Brodribb was at the extreme end of 
the covert in the middle; he was in a 
hurry to get home, and as the head keeper 
was in bed with the influenza, there was 


” 


no one to keep the guns at the sides from 
closing up and shooting in the direction 
of the guns at the head of the covert. As 
a matter of fact, there was very little to shoot 
till about half-a-dozen old cock pheasants 
made up their minds to leave the dry ditch 
along which they had been running and 
rise in a bunch, with nearly a score of 
their wives and neighbours following their 
example. ‘Then, for something short of a 
minute, there was a fusillade, a perfect 
feu de joie on all sides, and Mr. Brodribb, 
when it was finished, looked proudly 
round. His performance, too, had given him 
great satisfaction. But everyone had been 
attending to his own shooting ; he looked 
round for his daughter’s praise. 

‘* Father, 1’m shot!” she said in a broken 
voice. She was sitting on the ground, with 
a handkerchief over her face. 

“My child,” cried her father, “not 
your eyes!” 

“No, father, almost worse—my nose.” 
Though moaning and in great pain, she 
was apparently reflecting that she had 
known persons using glass eyes, but had 
never met with an effective and sightly 
indiarubber nose. Then, while her sister 
and her lady friends knelt beside her, 
everyone crowded round her father, and 
as soon as it became plain that the flow 
of blood was not sufficient to cause imme- 
diate apprehension for her life, there arose 
a hubbub of voices, as each disclaimed the 
possibility of having fired the fatal shot. 
Captain Markham said very little ; he had 
known the danger of the place, had had one 
barrel at a pheasant which flew back, and 
had no other chance. Mr. Gordon Stubley 
was vociferous : he had had no shots at all, 
and had watched the result of everyone 
else’s shooting, as far as he could see it; 
he drew the cartridges from his gun to 
show they were both undischarged, and 
he plainly insinuated that, as he and 
Captain Markham had occupied the angles 
at the base, so to speak, of the triangle, at 
the apex of which the wounded lady had 
stood, and as she had been wounded 
straight in front, the guilt lay between 
them—and, he said, he had not fired at all. 

Captain Markhamshrugged hisshoulders. 
He had a notion that Mr. Stubley had got 
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“A penny for your thoughts, then,” she said cheerily. 
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in front of the line, and that he had fired 
more than once, but as he had not actually 
seen him do so, and had only formed an 
impression from the shots which he had 
heard, he only spoke for himself, saying 
rather stiffly, ‘‘I fired once, in the opposite 
direction,” and one of the beaters, who 
had been close to him, and had marked 
the bird fall, held it up and nodded in 
corroboration. Captain Markham drew his 
cartridges in an off-hand way, and as he 
glanced at them, so did everyone else. 
There was a general murmur—both were 
empty. ‘“‘I fired before at a rabbit, and 
forgot to load.” 
He looked very 
much put out and 
turned away, 
while Mr. Stub- 
ley’s face wore a 
triumphant sneer. 
He was a rival, 
and not a 
generous one, as 
his conversation 
that evening 
showed whenever 
Captain Markham 
was out of the 
way. 

“If he did do 
it, it was a pure 
accident,” said 
Lou Brodribb 
rather hotly in the 
drawing-room. She had rather marked 
opinions as to what constituted a desirable 
brother-in-law. 

‘A very careless one,’ 


““ Here’s Markham’s health.’ 


’ 


said Mr. Stubley ; 
** and I hear your sister is furious at having 
her beauty spoilt.” 

“It’s not spoilt, and you had better not 


Dr. Dawkins has extracted 
the shot, and says there will hardly be 
a mark.” 

“There were twd others in her cap: 
she had a narrow escape for her eyes,” 
said Kate de Villars; ‘‘and she had to 
tell Captain Markham he was careless 
just before.” 

“I must say I like a man who owns up 
and stands the racket,” said Mr. Stubley, 
who was fond of slang. 


tell her so. 


SHOT. 


“And I like a man who doesn’t flog a 
dead horse,” said Miss Louisa Brodribb, 
whose English was nothing if not pic- 
turesque. 

Next day the party had broken up, and 
Miss Brodribb came down to dinner. A 
star of sticking-plaster decorated the end 
of her nose, and she declared the whole 
feature felt as if it was being twisted 
round, preparatory to semoval. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Brodribb, as the roast 
beef was removed, “ here’s to Stubley’s 
health; it ought to have been my wood- 
cock, but it was not a bad shot, to kill it 
from where he 
stood. 

“Hang it\” 
cried Mr. Brod- 
ribb a few 
minutes later. 
** There goes one 
of my best 
teeth!” and he 
laid a little 
splinter of bone 
on the corner of 
his plate, and re- 
volved his tongue 
in his mouth. 
‘* Broke with a 
shot, too,” he 
said, as he 
captured the 
offending pellet. 
*“My bones are 
getting old—they never even dinted it, 
by gad! Ah, come here, you shiny little 
beggar!” He was examining the shot 
again—it was,a round, healthy-looking 
little shot, and appeared none the worse 
for the dabs Mr. Brodribb was making at 
it with his knife. ‘ Chilled shot, con- 
found it!” he said. “I will of have 
chilled shot used here, whatever they may 
say—confound the man who shot it! I 
say, you must let Stubley know, Blanche, 
that when he’s my son-in-law ” The old 
gentleman had a fit of choking; he had 
not intended to let out that Mr. Stubley 
had proposed himself and beq@p accepted 
as a suitor for his eldest daughter’s hand, 
and been accepted subject to her consent. 
Blanche Brodribb turned crimson, and 
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there was an awkward pause; her sister 
Lou had left the room. 

“What is this, father?” said Lou 
Brodribb, coming back as her father was 
returning to the trail—of his rapidly cool- 
ing woodcock. 

““A shot, my girl,” he said, with his 
mouth full. 

‘*A chilled shot ?” 

“Bite it and see; if you break your 
tooth it is; I won’t try.” 

‘‘No thank you,” she said, dropping it 
in a plate, and bringing it to him. 

He made a couple of cuts at it with a 
knife. It was a simple, possibly an inade- 
quate test, but it satisfied him. 

**That’s one all right,” he said. 
one of Stubley’s ?” 

“That is for you to say,” said Lou 
Brodribb ; *‘ at all events, it’s the one Dr. 
Dawkins took out of Blanche’s nose; he 
gave it to me.” 


, 


Ts it 


** By gad,” said Mr. Brodribb, letting 
his fist fall on the table, ‘“‘ what a liar!” 
Then he added: “‘here’s Markham’s health 
instead, and I daresay Blanche won't 
mind asking him to come back for a 
fortnight.” 

So Captain Markham came back, saw 
Blanche, conquered — her father, and 
thanked Lou for her ingenuity in advo- 
cating his cause. 

“There was a bit of luck about it, 
too,” he said some months afterwards, 
but not in the presence of his father- 
in-law. “People may have their 
prejudices against chilled shot if they 
like, but they must have deuced sensitive 
teeth to detect the difference. I ’d 
rather bite — or bet on — either 
sort.” 


not 


“If the luck’s on your side,” 
his sister-in-law, ‘don’t 
with it.” 


said 


you quarrel 











T is commonly said that the world to- 
day is becoming very samely, and the 
traveller who visits lands that were yesterday 
regarded as remote haunts of barbarism 


usually experiences much disillusion. But 


FIJIAN CANOE UNDER SAIL. 


in some respects we are still a long way 
off that dreaded dead-ievel of dull uni- 
formity about which the pessimists talk. 
The story of navigation, for instance, in 
its principal stages from the raft to the 
“liner,” is still found by the globe-trotter 
to be practically iilustrated in quaint and 
interesting fashion. , 
From the raft in prehistoric times was 
evolved the “‘ dug-out,” and the “‘dug-out” 
is to-day the craft of the natives generally 
of the many Pacific islands. In its primitive 


form it is simply a forest-log carefully hol- 
lowed out by fire, and in canoes thus. 
easily constructed, which are often forty 
feet long, the inhabitants of New Guinea 
are, as a rule, still content to navigate 


their rivers andinlets. Even the raft is still 


much in use among them, under the name 
of a “‘ catamaran,” as it is also in several 
other parts of the world, the “ catamaran” 
usually consisting of three logs of light 
wood bound together with pieces of bark. 
It will just bear the weight of two men, 


FIJIAN FISHING-BOAT. 


who kneel upon the boards and paddle: 
themselves along. 

In most of the other Pacific islands, 
however, the seaworthiness of the: 























NATIVE BOATS IN BOMBAY HARBOUR. 


“dug-out” is improved by the contrivance 
of an outrigger, a wooden beam with two 
or three cross-bars usually fixed so as to 
float on the water about six feet to wind- 
ward. In Fiji, the New Hebrides, and a 
few of the other islands the natives have 
developed arts of deck-building and sail- 
making. The planks for the deck are tied 
closely together by pieces of sinnet, or 
string made of cocoanut fibre, and the 
joins are filled up with the gum of the 


bread-fruit tree. ‘Two “ dug-outs” decked 
in this way will sometimes be joined 
together with 


sinnet - string 
and fitted with 
sails of a clumsy 
yet serviceable 
kind. The sails 
are formed of 
mats, woven by 





women, and 
sewn together 
by men _ with 


needles of the 
fern-wood or of 
fish-bones. A 
canoe, 
carrying eighty 
or ninety men, 
would take two 
or three years 
to build in this 
way,--and her 
completion 
would 
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celebrated with as much élat 
in its way as the launch of a 
battle-ship on the Tyne or the 
Clyde. 

In these Southern seas the 
Solomon Islanders have proved 
the cleverest shipbuilders. At 
one time it was only on their 
coasts that plank -built boats 
and in the 
making of their tomakos the 
natives have attained to a con- 
siderable degree of skill. A 
tomako is from forty to sixty 
feet long, four or five feet in 
the beam, and three in depth. 
It has very graceful proportions, 
with the bow and stern prolonged upwards, 
often to an extent of a dozen feet or so, so 
that the craft has the shape of a crescent. 
A tomako is often inlaid with pearls and 
shells, and the bow and stern have sus- 
pended on their outside a string of cowry 
shells. It will, sometimes 
have for figurehead a grotesque wooden 
carving of the human body. ‘These boats 
are always built on the seashore at some 





were ever seen, 


moreover, 


point nearest to where the wood is grow- 
ing, the builders camping out meanwhile, 
and thus saving the labour of transport. 
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In Ceylon the outrigger is the chief men who are required to stand on the 
distinguishing feature of the native sea- floating log, and by their weight balance 
the boat, while holding them- 

selves in readiness to haul 

down the sail at any moment. 

Although these craft are fifty 

feet and more long there is 

never room for two men to sit 

abreast. Miss Gordon-Cum- 

ming described their appear- 

ance at a distance as that of 

sea-spiders with very long legs, 

and travellers who remember 

Colombo Harbour will pro- 

bably confirm the simile. A 

curious thing about these sail- 

ing-boats is their inability to 


NATIVES WITH MUSSUCKS. 


boats, and is a much more 
important affair than the out- 
rigger of the South Sea Islands. 
The long heavy log, which is 
attached by a bamboo frame 
about ten feet from the keel, is 
really a weather platform. The 
boat carries a large brown sail, 
in the shape of a triangle, 
between two bamboos, meeting 
in a point at the bow or the 


THE FLOATING PALACE ON THF 
IRRAWADDY RIVER. 


tack, the outrigger having 
always to be kept to the 
windward side. They are 
constructed, therefore, to go 
backwards or forwards like a 
steam-engine. 

The river-boats of Ceylon, 
which resemble many of those 
seen in India, are quite different 

~ in build and appearance. They 

. are broad, flat-bottomed barees, 

g with bow as wide as the siern, 
and have roofs heavily thatched 
in much the same way as old- 
stern. The strength of the wind is reck- fashioned country cottages. In the valley 
oned as a “one-man breeze,” two, three, of the Ganges every family keeps such a 
and so on, according to the number of boat; during the rainy season the rivers 
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supersede the 
roads, and all trade 
is carried on by 


water. It was 
doubtless these 
Indian floods 


which led to the 
improvisation 
the curious basket- 
boats. They are 
made round, being 
sixty or seventy 
feet in diameter, 
of hides and bam- 
boo. In_ these 
basket - boats the 
deepest rivers can 
be safely crossed, 
unless they have a 
rapid current. 


With the material close at hand, six men 
will make one in as many hours. 

It will be remembered that Nansen in the 
Arctic regions put together a serviceable 


of 
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little craft with 
similar quickness. 
It was fashioned 
on the model of a 
kayak, the Eski- 
mos’ characteristic 
boat, with which 
Nansen had be- 
come familiar dur- 
ing his expedition 
to Greenland. The 
kayak is usually 
made of sealskin 
stretched over 
whalebone, is pro- 
pelled by a double- 
bladed paddle, and 
measures about 
seven feet long and 
eight inches broad. 


It will carry only one man, whose dress is 


united with the deck-covering, in order that 





A FERRY-BOA! 


IN CEYLON. 





the boat may be perfectly watertight. 
The junk of China and Japan may be 
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described as one of the most distinctive is shaped and painted to represent some 
features of the Far East. On one or two immense fish, with a bright-coloured skin 
and staring eyes, the junk’s 
anchor being fastened to its 
mouth. The hull is painted 
white, and has by way of adorn- 
ment a phoenix standing on a 
rock in the midst of a tempest. 
There are three masts of solid 
wood, the yards being of 
bamboo. 
The junk looks most pictur- 
esque, perhaps, as it lies in a 
river drying its sails. Whether 
on the sea or in the river, it 
usually surprises visitors to 
China by the fresh and cleanly 


CRAFT ON THE CANTON RIVER. 


of the Chinese rivers it is to be 
seen in scores, coming to and 
from the sea, loading and un- 
loading. As it navigates the 
river, tae junk usually has its 





sails furled, and is propelled by 
two gigantic sculls, one at each 
end. Each scull is worked by 
a dozen men, the end being 
attached to the boat by a 
strong leathern thong. The 


JAPANESE JUNKS AT NAGASAKI, 


appearance which it presents. 
Its owners are required by law 
to repaint it and refurbish it 
generally every second year. 
According to another legal re- 
quirement, the colour round the 
bulwarks indicates to which pro- 
vince of the Celestial Empire 
the junk belongs. 

Even more interesting than 
the junks are the sampans, or 
little house-boats, with which 
parts of the Canton River are 
crowded. It is estimated that 
there is a population of fully 
stern is of fantastic shape, with pictures of 300,000 at Canton whose only home is a 
huge birds and horrible dragons, or of sampan. As a rule, this house - boat, 
some mythological scene, whilst the prow occupied by an entire family in seeming 


JAPANESE RIVER-BOAT. 
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EGYPTIAN DAHABEAH. 


comfort, is little larger than the inside of a 
London omnibus. The sampan, which is 
covered in by a sliding roof made of bamboo 
and matting, is usually kept scrupulously 
clean, and in the meanest is to be found a 
family altar. It is occupied chiefly by men 


who work on the junk, Joading and unload- 
Some of the sampans are used 
as ferries across the river, while the owners 
of others find employment on shore, re- 
turning at night to their wives and families 


ing cargo. 


afloat. . The river-folk, it may be added, 
are a hereditary class. Any encroachment 
by them on dry land would be strongly 
resented, and, therefore, if a man is born 
on the Canton River he usually dies there. 

Forming a community to themselves, 
this large population have brought into 
their service various kinds of craft on the 
Canton River, each having its particular 
purpose. 
which religious ceremonies are conducted, 
including that of marriage, when they are 
gaily decorated with coloured festoons and 
lanterns. ‘There are funeral-boats, draped 
with scarlet cloth and green boughs, on 
which the bodies of deceased sampan-folk 
are conveyed to the shore. There are 
“shop ”-boats, where from dav to day the 


There are the priests’ boats, on 


housewives purchase most of their neces- 
saries of life. ‘Then there are “ Hong” 
boats, somewhat resembling in shape and 
appearance the gondolasof Venice, wherein 
river and town people alike occasionally 
make excursions for pleasure’s sake. 

The gondola of Venice—in its way as 
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characteristic as any craft in 
the world—is first spoken of by 
that name in the literature of 
the fourteenth century. Its 
design was just the same then 
as now, except that, instead of 
the quaint box-cabin in the 
centre, it had an awning of rich 
material with gold embroidery, 
supported on a light arched 
frame, which was open at both 
ends. As now, the gondolier 
stood in the stern of the long, 
narrow boat, propelling and 
steering it with one oar. ‘The 
disuse of colour in the adorn- 
ment of the was 
decreed by sumptuary edict 
in the sixteenth century, at a time of re- 
action against luxury and extravagance. It 
is continued to-day merely by force of 
tradition. 

Besides junks and sampans resembling 
Chinese craft, Japan has a distinct species 
of river-boats, specially adapted to the 
rapids and shallows that hamper its 
inland navigation. These boats have 
flat bottoms, square sterns, and sharp- 
pointed bows. Although they may reach 
fifty feet in length and ten feet in the 


gondola 
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beam, they 
are often 
built at vil- 
lages on the 
banks of 
streams that 
seldom have 
more than a 
foot or a foot 
and a half of 
water. The 
boats used in 
shooting 
such rapids 
as those at 
Katsuragawa 
are built of a 
soft native wood which in striking a rock 
would bend rather than break. 

One. of the most ancient of the world’s 
crafts is the dahabeah of Egypt. With 
its strange-looking lateen sails and huge 
yards it is said to have changed but little 
since the time of the Pharaohs. A fleet of 
dahabeahs is to be seen at Boolak, the port 
for Cairo, and a voyage on one of them 
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for several 

weeks 

been 

scribed as by 

no means one 

of the least 

comfortable 

experiences 

ofa well-tried 

navigator. 

The daha- 

beah has two 

saloons— sit- 

ting - room 

and sleeping- 

chamber— as. 

; well as a 
kitchen in the stern and quarters for the 
half-dozen members of the crew, who, 
when a breeze is wanting, ply long oars 
with a rhythmic if rather indolent move- 
ment. The stumpy mast and immense 


has 
dl Ce 


THE VENETIAN GONDOLA. 


yard are found on all the Nile boats, the 
dexterity with which the latter is manipu- 
lated being almost a hereditary quality on 
the part of the swarthy sailors. 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
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SPRING, 


1863. 

BALMY spring day. Slender palms 

waving their plumed heads in the 
slight zephyrs wafted from the deep blue 
Adriatic—carpets of many-coloured flowers, 
intersected by winding garden paths, 
glittering in their whiteness, here and there 
the statue of an ancient Greek warrior, a 
goddess, carved from a block of marble by 
modern hands after the fashion of art- 
loving Greece ; here shrubberies of semi- 
tropical flowering bushes, here grottoes 
and rockeries, ornamental fountains throw- 
ing up crystal jets, which, on their return 
to the basin, become spray like bridal 
veils; in the background the towers and 
pinnacles of the castle on the sea, to which 
these fairy gardens form such a charming 
surrounding. We are at the home of a 
sailor-prince. On the terrace looking out 
on the sunny main, protected from the 
warm rays of the sun bya light awning, 
there stands the chatelaine of the castle, 
the young Archduchess Charlotte, in 
longing expectation of her beloved hus- 
band, whom duty has called away early 
in the morning to his ship riding in the 
roadstead near Trieste. A light speck, 
leaving behind a long narrow trail of grey 
smoke, coming nearer and nearer, growing 
larger and larger, at last appears as the 
pinnace having on board the well-beloved. 
‘The Princess hastens down to the landing- 
stairs and receives her sailor with a warm 
embrace, and arm-in-arm the happy couple 
ascend the stairs to the gardens, where, 
in the shade of an orange-grove and in 
the midst of odoriferous rose-bushes, two 
‘overs, husband and wife, repeat to each 
other the often-spoken tale of happiness 
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and bliss. The Prince is the Archduke 
Ferdinand Max of Austria, head of the 
imperial navy; the castle in the back- 
ground is Miramare. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No century has been more prolific in 
tragedies acted among those born in or 
to the purple than the present one. From 
the shooting of the youthful Duc d’Enghien 
by Napoleon the First’s orders to the 
terrible assassination of the Empress of 
Austria at Geneva in 1898, there are 
actually few years which are free from 
occurrences belonging to this category. 

On July 19, 1867, just thirty-two years. 
ago, there was exectted near Queretaro, 
in Mexico, the Emperor Maximilian. He 
was the centre figure of a small group 
who perished on that early morn; his. 
Generals, Medjia and Miramon, died with 
him. Maximilian was then thirty-four 
years of age and a Prince full of noble 
intentions. 

Many may have forgotten the circum- 
stances which led to the catastrophe, and 
we will therefore give a short history of 
them. 

In 1858 Benito Juarez became President 
of the Republic of Mexico, but his claims 
were contested by General Miramon, the 
head of the Conservative and Clerical 
party, and civil war was the final result, 
in consequence of which all payments of 
the foreign debt were suspended. At last, 
in order to enforce the claims of the 
foreign bond - holders, united action by 
the European Powers was resolved on, and 
a fleet of English, French, and Spanish 
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ships appeared in the Mexican Gulf. A 
French army under Bazaine landed (after 
England and Spain had withdrawn from the 
concert), defeated Juarez, and occupied 


of Austria, who finally yielded to the 
appeal of a deputation of Mexicans who 
arrived at Miramare and assured him his 
reign would be popular. He came to 
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‘a large part of the Republic, including 
the capital and Vera Cruz, the principal 
seaport. After long negotiations it was 
decided that Mexico should be con- 
verted into an empire, and the crown was 
offered to the Archduke Ferdinand Max 


Mexico in Soon _ after 


June 
Napoleon III. withdrew his army, and 


1864. 


Juarez recommenced his struggle for 
liberty morally strongly assisted by the 
United States. In spite of the bravery of 
the Emperor, his Generals, and small but 
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gallant army, defeat followed defeat, and trusted followers, had succeeded in bribing 
at last Maximilian, after a memorable an officer of the guard to let Maximilian 
defence against the utmost disadvantages, escape. He consented to avail himself of 
was betrayed at Queretaro, made prisoner, the opportunity so offered only under the 
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tricd by court-martial, and shot as a_ condition that his two trusted marshals 
traitor. and co-prisoners should also be allowed to 

The night before his death he gavea_ flee with him. This being impossible, 
splendid proof of the nobility of his the Emperor emphatically refused to 
character. The Princess Salm-Salm, the leave them, and met his death at the 
American wife of one of the Emperor's break of dawn the next morning. The 
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Empress Charlotte had left some months 
previously for Europe, to prevail upon 
Napoleon, the Pope, and on her brother- 
in-law, the Emperor of Austria, to send 
help, but in vain. She became demented 
and returned to Belgium. Admiral 
Tegethoff, the hero of Lissa, brought 


back to his home all that was mortal of 


the unfortunate Archduke-Emperor. 


AUTUMN. 

A stormy autumn day. Near the capital 
of her brother’s realm, in the park sur- 
rounding the Castle of Laéken, along the 
avenues formed by stately elms and chest- 
nut trees, now nearly divested of their 
green summer garment, there wanders 
with slow pace a bent figure clad in 
sombre hues, her anxious look expressing 
evidently a longing expectation ; but there 
is no lustre in her large eyes, and deep, 
unfathomable grief and disappointment 
appear impressed upon her countenance, 
still showing faint traces of former beauty, 
though the hair is white, the complexion 
pale. All is hushed around her: she must 
not be disturbed, for she is waiting. It is 
the sister of the King of the Belgians, the 
erstwhile happy Archduchess Charlotte, 
the ex-Empress of Mexico. To ascend a 
throne, however fragile, the exalted lady 
left her beautiful home on the Adriatic 
and crossed the seas to a foreign land. 
Perhaps it was her counsel which pre- 
vailed upon her husband to abandon his own 
country for a higher station, for a crown. 

Short and turbulent was his reign. 
When dangers accumulated, when the end 
was in sight, the forsaken Sovereign sent 


his wife to Europe to seek help. The 
cold reception she met with, the failure 
of her mission, and the knowledge of the 
desperate position of her loved one were 
a fearful trial to the despairing wife ; the 
subsequent terrible events would have 
caused the poor lady sorrows and pains 
not to be described by man, but a kind 
Providence came to her assistance, and 
night covered her mind—she still, even 
to-day, is waiting patiently (alas, in vain !) 
the return of him who was her all, her 
greatest treasure! ‘‘ He will return! I 
must have patience! ‘To-morrow, if not 
to-day!” and murmuring these words to 
herself, she wends her way back to the 
chateau which actually is her prison, to 
prepare for the joyful morrow which never 
is to come. 

What a pathetic picture— perhaps the 
most touching of this century! To this 
Empress, poorer than the poorest, years 
have passed without her knowledge ;_his- 
tory has been made, containing on its 
pages the most terrible tragedy, the 
execution of a noble, well-meaning Prince, 
who was deceived, deluded, and abandoned 
by those in whom he trusted. More than 
thirty years ago the Emperor's body, 
riddled by the bullets of the firing party, 
was laid into the crypt of the Capuchins 
at Vienna, to rest with his ancestors and 
compeers. But the Empress’s mind is a 
blank in respect to these events: she 
knows them not. Daily she comes out 
from her prison-palace and looks out for 
him, just as she did during the halcyon 
days at Miramare. May she never be 
undeceived ! 


i iy 
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By GEORGE 


T was a dull afternoon and I had 
] nothing particular to do, so decided 
to call on Mrs. Dudley. I invariably call 
on Mrs. Dudley when in this predicament. 
She is a widow, and has a daughter—in 
fact, a pretty and altogether charming 
daughter. Barbara is her name; a pretty 
‘To me there is a lot in a name. 
Perhaps that is why I have always taken 
such unco’ ™on interest in the owner of 
the name. 

On my arrival at Mrs. Dudley’s bijou 
villa, I was shown into the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Dudley was existing passively in a 
spacious armchair—Mrs. Dudley generally 
is. She seemed glad to see me. I was 
glad to see Miss Barbara; I had not 
spoken to her for three whole days. 

““Mr. Graham, I wonder if you know 
anything about developing ?” 

Miss Barbara asked the question. We 
had been talking about photography. I 
foresaw glorious possibilities. 

“Yes, very fond of it indeed,” I replied 
warmly. 


name. 


“Oh, I’m so glad!” she said. ‘“ My 
uncle has given me a camera, and I’ve 
taken the photograph of nearly everyone 
I know, but spoilt them all in the develop- 
ing. You will give me some hints, won’t 
you?” 

The only thing I knew about developing 
was that it necessitated being shut up in a 
dark room. 


“I should be delighted to give you a 
practical lesson,” I said boldly. 

Mrs. Dudley murmured from the depths 
of the armchair that it was too good of 


me. I felt inclined to argue the point. 


“You appear to know something about 
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everything,” Miss Barbara remarked, with 
just a glimpse of a smile. ‘ 

** Your sarcasm is delightful,” I replied, 
looking pleased. 

“Oh, Mr. Graham !” 

After sundry outrageously broad hints 
on my part, it was decided to commence 
operations at once. To my mind there is 
no time like the present. We all ascended 
to the upper regions. Miss Barbara went 
in front. I brought up the rear. 

“This is my dark-room, Mr. Graham.” 
Miss Barbara opened what looked like a 
cupboard door. I was not disappointed. 
I saw at a glance that it could not hold 
three persons at the same time—Mrs. 
Dudley being one of them. 

The two ladies entered. I 
outside. 

“*Mr. Graham, do come in,” cried Mrs. 
Dudley. 

“*I shall be delighted,” I said solemnly, 
** provided you show me where to stand.” 

I heard Miss Barbara laugh. 

‘** Mother dear, I am afraid there is only 
room for two,” she cried. ‘‘ Shall Mr. 
Graham explain to_you ?” 

Cold shivers ran down my back. What 
if Mrs. Dudley’s respect for the conven- 
tions should make her say “ Yes” ! 

After what seemed. to me an eternity, 
she allayed my growing apprehension by 
reluctantly refusing Miss Barbara’s cool 
invitation. ‘The shivers down my back 
ceased. I moved aside to let Mrs. Dudley 
pass and also to hide a smile. Then I 
entered the dark-room, and shut the 
door. 

By the brilliant light of a dark-lantern, 
I saw Miss Barbara washing something in 


waited 
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a little sink. She was so much engrossed 
in the work that she ignored my near 
vicinity altogether. 

I had coughed twice and nearly made 
up my mind to venture some remark, when 
[ suddenly remembered my excuse for 
being in the evil-smelling cupboard alone 
with her. 

The recollection made me start violently, 
and I somehow caught my knee a nasty 
knock against a box. 

Miss Barbara turned half round. The 
noise must have been the cause, for no 
word had escaped me. 

“I hope you haven’t hurt your knee, or 
the box,” she said. ‘It’s the only one i 
have to sit upon.” 

‘“*T trust that may always be the case,” 
[ said beneath my breath, and then prayed 
she had not heard me. 

Miss Barbara resumed her splashings at 
the sink with renewed vigour. I peered 
round the room aimlessly, endeavouring 
the while to recall anything I had ever 
heard about developing a_ photograph. 
But my mind was a perfect blank on the 
subject. 

However, just as I was beginning to 
feel really nervous as to how matters were 
going to turn out, my eyes fell on a book 
entitled “Elementary Photography.” I 
seized it in the same eager way that we 
are informed a drowning man seizes a 
straw. 

I hastily turned to the “ Development 
of the Plate,” and had managed to scan 
through a page when Miss Barbara 
thoughtlessly interrupted me. 

“Mr. Graham, need the tray be dry ? 

She asked this question as if she con- 
sidered it a perfectly rational one, and, 
what was more perplexing, as if she 
expected me to answer it. 

Thinking, perhaps, I had not heard her 
aright, I said: ‘‘ 1 beg your pardon.” 

“* Need the tray be dry ?” she repeated, 
very slowly and distinctly. 

“What tray ?” I inquired anxiously. 

“The tray we put. the plate in for 
development, of course.” 

**Oh, of course,” I muttered. 


” 


I hastily 
opened the book again, which I had hidden 


behind my back. 


“You haven’t answered my question,” 
said Miss Barbara rather loudly, and look- 
ing round at me. 

I reluctantly returned the book to its 
former position. 

*““No, it doesn’t matter,” I stuttered. 
** At least I mean—well, it’s always best 
to strike the happy medium: neither too 
wet nor too dry, you know.” And I 
managed to force a laugh. 

Miss Barbara handed me a little-ebonite- 
tray, which she had evidently been 
washing. 

“Would you mind following your lucid 
directions yourself?” she said. 

I took the tray, and inwardly pray- 
ing that I was doing the right thing, 
dried it to the best of my ability with 
a duster. 

“* Have you any developer ?” I inquired 
presently ; “and a broad camel-hair brush 
handy ?” 

“Of course I have some developer,” 
Miss Barbara replied, in an almost injured 
tone. “But I’ve no brush. It’s not 
necessary.” 

** But it says in the ” I began; then 
stopped in time. ‘“‘ Where is the dark slide,. 
please ?”* I asked hastily. 

Miss Barbara handed me a frame with 
shutters. 

“It’s a photo of my mother,” she 
said. 

I am afraid I did not receive this inform- 
ation in the way I should have done. I 
foresaw visions of a possible estrangement 
between Mrs. Dudley and myself in the 
near future. 

“I think vou had better let me abstract 
that plate before you break it!” exclaimed 
Miss Barbara. 

I was endeavouring to open the dark- 
slide by main force. 

“Yes, I think you had,” I agreed. 
“Your fitigers are smaller than mine.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” she 
laughed, putting out the smallest of soft 
hands for the slide. 

‘It was some time before she succeeded 
in getting it. Our hands, somehow, be- 
came embarrassingly entangled. 

At length, however, Miss Barbara laid’ 
the plate in the ebonite tray. While she 
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was thus occupied, I had taken the oppor- 
tunity of referring again to the book of 
directions. 

‘“‘ Be careful,” I observed, “‘ to pour the 
developer over the plate with a gentle 
sweep.” 

Miss Barbara gave vent to one of her 
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of it. However, with really wonderful 
dexterity, I caught it before it reached 
the table. 
“Won't you sit down ?” I suggested. 
“No thanks,” she answered, with a sly 
look at my hands. ‘I prefer to watch you.” 
My hands were rather shaky. 1 waited 


‘I should be delighted to give you a practical lesson,” I said boldly. 


She must be conscious 
She indulges in it fre- 


silvery laughs. 


of its effect. 
quently. 
“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
illustrate your meaning,” she cried, hand- 
ing me the developer. 
She was so afraid of my hand becoming 
again accidentally entangled with her own 


that she let go the bottle befure I had hold 
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for them to regain their usual demeanour 
somewhat. 

** You mustn’t wait,” cried Miss Barbara, 
so suddenly that she made me jump. 

“Thank you,” I, said rather coldly, 
drawing the cork. 

I flatter myself I covered that plate with 
almost professional skill. I hardly spilt a 
drop. 
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“There!” I exclaimed, in undisguised 


admiration of the feat. 


‘Where ?” asked Miss Barbara, gazing 


all round. 


I ignored her foolish question, and took 


another casual look at directions. 


I felt sure the oscillation she was giving the plate 


was altogether inadequate. 


‘‘What are you so interested in, Mr. 
Graham ?” 


“I fancied the lamp was smoking,” I 
muttered, slipping the book quickly into 
my pocket. 

“Ts it ?” she asked. 

“Not now,” I answered. 

We both sat down ; Miss Barbara on a 
music-stool, I on the box which I had 
cause to remember. I did suggest sharing 
the box with her, but greatly to my 
surprise, and apparently her own,. she 
happened to disgover the stool under 
the table, and would insist on sitting 
upon it. 

‘*You must now rock the dish with an 
oscillating movement,’ I said, quoting 
from memory. “Or shall I?” 

‘*No, I will.” 

{ suppose Miss Barbara did her best; 
but I felt sure the oscillation she was 
giving the plate was altogether inadequate. 
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I accordingly placed my hands upon hers 
to assist. 

There was a death-like silence for quite 
a long time. I began to feel somewhat 
awkward. 

“More like this,” I at last observed. 

“Is it necessary for two to 
do the rocking ?” she asked 
icily. 

I removed my hands immedi- 
ately, and endeavoured to hide 
them. I eventually put them in 
my pockets. 

The deathlike silence con- 
tinued. It was getting almost 
unbearable, when Miss Barbara 
exclaimed: “It’s turning 
black ! ” 

I got up directly and hastened 
to see what she was alluding to. 
I bent tenderly over her. 

“Yes, that is the latent 
image,” I murmured, gazing at 
her shell-like ear. Miss Barbara 
has really most kissable ears. 

“You don’t say so!” she 
cried incredulously. I felt hurt. 
I had taken infinite care to use 
the very term mentioned in the 
book, and she only laughed 
at me. 

“‘T thought I did,” I said testily. 
any rate, I meant to.” 

Miss Barbara pretended not to hear me. 

‘Please, what is the next step, Mr. 
Graham ?” 

I gnawed my moustache furiously. I 
am in the habit of doing this perfectly 
calmly when perplexed, but I was abso- 
lutely nonplussed then. I no more 
knew what to do than the man in the 
moon. 

*““Won’t you spoil your moustache if 
you bite it. like that ?” 

Miss Barbara was watching me. 

“Tt will not matter much if I do,” I 
said. ‘‘ You told me once you didn’t like 
moustaches !” 

“Did 1? Fancy you remembering!” 

“Yes, it is peculiar. My memory is 
abominably poor. Actually the whole of 
the next stage in this business has escaped 
it altogether ! ” 


+s he 
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“No!” she cried, her eyebrows almost 
disappearing. ‘‘ Haven’t you really any 
idea how to proceed ?” 

I shook my head sadly. 

‘** How very funny!” 

I looked at Miss Barbara, and assumed 
a hurt expression. 

“Your sense of humour I know has a 
reputation for being very keen,” I said 
sarcastically ; ‘“‘but I must admit that I 
fail to see anything funny in an ordinary 
lapse of memory!” 

Miss Barbara indulged in what seemed 
to me an almost hysterical laugh. 

“Qh, please don’t look so injured,” she 
cried. ‘It makes you look so—so irre- 
sistibly droll.” 

“Indeed! I’m sure I’m delighted to 
afford you amusement,” I said warmly. 

‘Now you are getting cross! Forgive 
me?” 

‘There is nothing to forgive. But what 
amItodo? Mrs. Dudley will think " 
At this point Miss Barbara kindly inter- 
rupted me. 

“Oh, we can easily look up the next 
step,” she said, rising. ‘‘I have a book on 
‘Elementary Photography’ somewhere.” 

A short pause. Miss Barbara searched 
round the room. 

Cold shivers commenced their gambols 
up and down my back. The book was in 
my pocket ; my pocket looked suspiciously 
bulky ; and I was painfully aware of the 
sharpness of Miss Barbara’s brown eyes. 

“‘I wonder who has touched it ?” she 
asked pointedly, stopping in front of me. 

“IT wonder!” I echoed, turning round 
so as to hide my guilt. 

“It is most remarkable ! 
ask mother if she a 

“Oh, no! I shouldn’t do that!” I said 
hurriedly, ‘Let me help you look 
for it.” 

“You are really too kind! 
you didn’t offer before.” 

‘* Well, there is not much room for two 
to stroll about at the same time. What 
sort of looking book is it ?” 

Miss Barbara described it minutely. I 
edged as far away from her as possible. 
I thought it advisable to delay the finding 
a bit. 


I think I will 


I wonder 
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“Mr. Graham, 
mother if ——” 

“No need!” I said. ‘“‘ My eyes are 
sharper than yours, after all!” 

At that very moment I had discovered 
the book—not in my pocket; ona shelf 
in the corner. I delivered it up to her. 
She took it without comment and laid 1t 
on the table. The wretched thing opened 
of its own accord at the ‘‘ Development 
of the Plate.” 

Miss Barbara looked at me suspiciously 
from under her long eyelashes. Then, to 
my surprise, she raised it to her dear 
little nose. 

“Don’t you notice a faint odour of 
tobacco about this page?” she asked, 
handing the book to me. I seized it 
guiltily. I am an inveterate cigarette- 
smoker ! 

“Yes,” I admitted, after several hard 
sniffs. ‘‘ Turkish cigarettes. Very good 
brand. But I thought you said once that 


I am going to ask 


” 


** You dcn’t say so!” she cried incredulously. 
you abominated the habit of smoking now 
prevalent with the gentler sex!” 

What Miss Barbara’s answer would have 
been to this cruel insinuation I know not, 


D2 
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for at that moment I unfortunately upset a 
bottle labelled ‘‘ Hypo.” A considerable 
quantity of the fluid ran.on to the table 
and off the table—of course, on the wrong 
side of it. My limbs were under the table, 
but I did not utter any ejaculation. We 


* Don’t you notice a faint odour of tobacco 
about this page ?”’ 


Miss Barbara 


both started to mop it up. 
used the duster; I, having nothing better, 
used my handkerchief. 

As luck would have it, I again discovered 


her hand under mine. I held it fast, and 
proceeded to do the mopping with my 
other. 

** Mr. Graham, I don’t know if you are 
aware that ‘hypo’ is a very bad stain?” 

My hand was wet; I released hers at 
once. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” I said, gazing down 
sadly at my nethers, “‘ but accidents will 
happen——” 

“In the best-regulated dark-rooms,” 
added Miss Barbara, with one of her 
silvery laughs. +» 

“‘T hope it doesn’t stain badly ?” I said 
anxiously. 

“Oh! you will be able——” 

“I was not thinking of my I was 
afraid some of it had got on your hand.” 

“Yes, it was most thoughtless of you!” 

“I admit I am absurdly absent-minded 
at times ; but with the aid of pumice-stone 
and sandpaper F 


Miss Barbara interrupted me. It is a 
little trick she has; she does it con- 
tinually. ; 

“‘Hadn’t you better look up the next 
step, now you’ve found the place?” she 
said. ‘The plate won’t improve by 
being left all this time in the developer, 
will it?” 

1 followed her advice. 
long silence. 

“The plate must now be fixed with 
‘hypo,’” I remarked at length. ‘‘ Have 
you enough left, do you think ?” 

** Quite enough,” she answered. 

“And a fixing-bath ready ?” 
tinued. 

“If I pour the developer away, the tray 
will do, won’t it?” 

““ Yes; I suppose so,” I muttered. 

Miss Barbara poured the developer 
away. I closed the book with a snap, 
which I hoped was loud enough for her 
to hear. After that, with great care, I 
emptied what was left of the “hypo” 
over the plate, which had turned the 
colour of tar. 

** Shall I do the rocking, or will you ? 
I inquired. 

“Oh, you had better this time,” she 
replied decisively. 

I did do the rocking for a very con- 
siderable time. Nothing happened. I 
had had about enough of it when Miss 
Barbara asked one of her 
questions. 

“‘Haven’t you got to add something 
else to the ‘ hypo,’ Mr. Graham?” 

“Eh? I really—yes, I believe—no, I 
don’t think E 

‘*“You needn’t tell me that,” said Miss 
Barbara. 

I welcomed her timely interruption. 

“No, it’s not much good trying to 
deceive you, I know. Would you be so 
awfully good as to take a spell at this 
rocking business? I’m not in very good 
training.” 

“Too much smoking of Turkish 
cigarettes, although they are a good 
brand,” she remarked. 

I looked at Miss Barbara keenly. She 
evidently considered my scrutiny too keen. 
She turned away her face. 


There was a 


I con- 


” 


awkward 
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‘“‘ You haven’t answered my question,” I 
said. 

“Yes ; I will do the rocking by myse//,” 
she repliéd. 

1 pushed the wretched tray over in such 
a way that to rock it necessitated Miss 
Barbara turning her back on me. 

I was scanning page after page again, 
endeavouring to discover the solution of 
Miss Barbara’s last question, when that 
lady startled .me by bending over my 
shoulder. She made a most cruel accusa- 
tion. I ignored it, and murmured— 

‘“* How wonderfully soft your hair is!” 

Miss Barbara drew back hastily. 

‘But I like soft hair,” I expostulated. 
She drew back much further. 

“Really, you are the most suspicious 
pupil I’ve ever had!” I declared, her 
accusation still rankling in my mind. 

She came just a wee bit 
closer. 

‘“« Then I’m not your first?” 

I did not answer. I was too 
preoccupied 
eyelashes. 


watching her 


Miss Barbara’s eyelashes 
are a match for her eyes. 

‘“‘T suppose that girl with 
the red hair has had a course 
of your instruction?” she 
queried abruptly, looking 
down at me rather scornfully. 

‘* | have never had occasion 
to teach anything to the girl 
with the auburn hair,” I said, 
with marked emphasis on the 
auburn. 

“‘T admire red hair”—this 
defiantly. 

“I préfer 
said I. 


nut - brown,” 


A delicate flush stole over 
her face. Two dimples 
appeared — such fascinating 
dimples. 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, and brown eyes,” 
I replied warmly. 

Miss Barbara _ actually 
blushed. It certainly became her. I have 
never seen her look so irresistible ; but 
then I have never seen her blush before. 
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In another moment I should have done 
something rash; I feel sure of it. The 
only reason why I restrained myself 
was that I heard approaching foot- 
steps—the unmistakable footsteps of Mrs. 
Dudley. 

Miss. Barbara heard them too. She 
hurried to the sink and began to rinse a 
perfectly clean bottle as if her life 
depended on it. 

I said to myself—well, I had better not 
repeat what I said to myself. I said 
aloud : “* May—may I look forward to 
finishing this lesson another time ?” 

My voice must have sounded absurdly 
eager. The footsteps had stopped at the 
door. 

Miss Barbara said nothing. Perhaps if 
she had I might not have heard her 
above the splashings. But she nodded 





She made a most cruel accusation. 


her head before the door opened. And 
it will not be long before I hold her to 
that nod. 
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“a. of us can yet recall the last 
a anguished cry that rang from 
poor wronged Poland at the final partition 
of her country by those three powerful 
neighbours Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Time after time had her brave sons, ay, 
and daughters too, risen against the iron 
heel of oppression that was slowly but 
surely crush- 

ing the very 

life out of her. 

But 
courageous 
efforts to re- 
instate their 
native land as 
an indepen- 
dent king- 
dom were 
doomed to 
constant 
failure, and, 
indeed, only 


these 


succeeded in 
hastening the 
end, which 
the instability 
of her form 
of govern- 
ment had 
begun. Weak 
and alone, 
Poland was 
helpless, and 
the three 
ruthless 
ecagles 
remorselessly 
tore her limb 
from limb. 
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She ceased to exist as a separate country ; 
the title of Poland, except as an appanage 
of the Northern Conqueror, has been 
obliterated from the map of Europe, and 
the name of an intrepid race from among 
those on the list of living nations. In 
vain did this unhappy country appeal for 
assistance ; for various yeasons none 
ventured to 
help her, 
though the 
merciless way 
in which 
Poland was 
treated by 
herdespoilers 
raised a storm 
of depreca- 
tion, and she 
had the pity 
and commis- 
eration of all 
the rest of 
Europe. 
England, 
whose heart 
is- always 
touched by 
the cry of the 
oppressed, 
the 
banished 
patriots her 
usual un- 
grudging 
hospitality, 
and to be a 
Polish — exile 
England 
during the 


gave 
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first half of the present century was to 
ensure a warm welcome and the com- 
passion of all classes. It was during the 
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impossibility of changing it. ‘“‘ By time 
subdued, what will not time subdue ?” 
may be said of other countries besides 


fifties that an Austrian military officerwho Poland. 




































































AMERICAN FLAG SENT “TO THE 
BRAVE SONS OF POLAND, FROM 
THE YOUNG MEN OF BOSTON.”’ 














had taken a leading part in 
suppressing the Polish insur- 
rections came to London. He 
was infamous for the indig- 
nities and cruelties heaped on 
Polish women, even to the 
public flogging of high-born 
ladies, and he consequently 
met with a very cool recep- 
tion. During his visit to a 
large English brewery, the em- 
ployés, indignant at his in- 
human barbarities, fell upon 
him, and treated him so 
roughly that he was glad to 
take to flight. 

Since 1863, when the last 
remnant of a Constitution was 
torn from Poland, there has 
been no further attempt at 
rebellion, and the new gen- 
eration of Poles, if not re- 
signed to the present state of 
things, at least recognise the 





Nations, like stars, rise and fall, and 
Poland has but followed in the wake of 
those older and greater empires who flashed 
with meteor-like brightness e’er they sank 
into oblivion. 

But the recollection of her days of 
renown burns brightly still in the hearts of 
the Poles, though its light naturally 
partakes more of the melancholy of the 
memorial lamp than of the fervidness 
of the kindling torch. Lest posterity forget 
that captive Poland was once free and 
proudly took her place among the crowns 
of Europe, her sons have carefully collected 
all that remains as proofs of their mother- 
country’s former greatness, and have 
enshrined it in the old Castle of Rap- 
perswyl, oh the lake of Zurich. Here the 
small collection formed by a Polish patriot 




























































































TWO FLAGS SENT BY THE MEN OF BIRMINGHAM “TO THE 
ANCIENT AND HEROIC POLISH NATION, NOVEMBER 29, 
1832,’ WITH AN ADDRESS SIGNED BY 100,000 PEOPLE. 
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and his wife, who found a haven and a 
home (as so many have done) in Switzer- 
land, has been so increased by the fostering 
care of their compatriots, that in this 
quaint old castie, perched picturesquely 
above the little village on the edge of the 
lake, may be seen the entire history of 
Poland, as represented by unique and most 
interesting souvenirs. These range from 
coins and medals of the eleventh century 
down to that 

fatal year 

1863, which 

the 

pages of her 

history. A 

few of the 

most striking 

and 
of the things 
to be found at 
Rapperswyl 
are described 
and illus- 
trated in this 
article. It 
may be a 
surprise to 
many people 
to learn that 
among the 
objects 
carefully 
treasured by 
the Poles is 
the English 
Union Jack. 
No emblem, 
this,of victory 
gained, no 
symbol 


closed 


curious 


snatched from an enemy’s grasp, in some 
terrible conflict, to be pointed to proudly 
by succeeding generations as a token of 


triumph. No; this banner has a more 
peaceful story. It was sent with another 
to Poland in 1832 as a mark of sympathy 
from the men of Birmingham, at the close 
of a disastrous attempt by the Poles to gain 
their freedom. The two flags are here 
shown together ; that on the right, once of 
white silk, now yellow with age, bears the 
Polish eagle, and below, in English as 


THADEE KOSCIUSZKO. 
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’ 


well as in Polish, the words ‘‘ Hope ” and 
‘“‘ Perseverance.” On both flags may be 
read the inscription, ‘‘ To the Ancient and 
Heroic Polish Nation, from the men of 
Birmingham, November 29, 1832.” With 
these flags an address was sent, beginning 
with the stirring words, ‘‘ Brave men of 
Poland,” and signed by 100,000 men, thus 
representing a far greater number of 
sympathisers. There may be one or two 
still alive who 
set their seal 
to that 
dress who can 
yet recall the 
sending of 
those flags, 
who can per 
haps remem- 
ber the 
breathless 
anxiety with 
which the 
struggle of an 
oppressed 
people was 
watched, and 
who, though 
age may have 
diminished 
their memory 
and cooled 
their. ardour, 
have not 
quite for- 
gotten, when 
that struggle 
ended disas- 
trously, how, 
with hearts 
hot within 
them, the men of Birmingham deter- 
mined to send a token of their sym- 
pathy and commiseration. Long forgotten, 
perhaps the mention of these flags may 
call to mind the crowded meetings, the 
eager signing of the address, and at last 
the despatch of what was to assure the 
Poles of the warm sympathy felt for their 
misfortune in the “ Isle of the Free.” 
Unfortunately the signatures, though 
quite legible, have faded too much to 
photograph well, and in order to show as 


ad- 
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many names as might be, the leaves have 

been so overlaid that it is hardly possible 

to read those at the beginning or end, 

where one might naturally expect to find 

the most distinguished. Perhaps this 

article may induce some tourist to visit 

Rapperswyl] who will find among the auto- 

graphs che well-known signature of some 

old relative or friend, who thus testified 

“this hand, to tyrants ever sworn the foe.” 
America, who had herself gone through 

troublous times, not behind with 

her expressions of 

sympathy in the 

cause of liberty, 

and sent two flags 

at about the same 

date. The more 

striking is shown 

here. It is a 

handsome blue 

banner, and bears 

the words, ‘To 

the Brave’ Sons of 

Poland, from the 

Young Men of 

Boston.” In the 

centre is a picture 

of General Wash 

ington on horse- 

back, attended by 

and 


was 


Kosciuszko 
Lafayette, while 
above are me- 
dallion portraits of 
the three heroes. 
It will be re- 
membered that 
the great Polish 
ieader, after his brilliant successes at 
Rachliewics and the relief of Warsaw— 
those bright spots in the pitiful history of 
Poland—was defeated by the Russians at 
the battle of Maciejowice. Imprisoned by 
Catharine II. and liberated by hersuccessor, 
Paul I., on “parole,” he visited England 
and America, where he became the friend 
of General Washington, in whose cause he 
fought. Napoleon I., when meditating his 
successful campaign against the Russians 
in Poland, endeavoured to win Kosciuszko’s 
assistance to his plans, but the latter was a 
man of honour and refused to break his 


COAT WORN BY COLONEL SOBANSKI, A POLISH 
EXILE IN SIBERIA; AND A RUSSIAN KNOUT. 
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word, though the temptation to such a 


* patriot to avenge his country’s wrongs and 


strike one more blow for freedom must 
have been terrible. He died an exile at 
Soleure, in Switzerland. His body was 
buried in the tomb of the old Polish kings 
in Cracow, beside Sobieski and Ponia- 
towski, by order of Alexander II., who could 
admire bravery even in an enemy. But 
his heart, which his countrymen declared 
should never rest in a land that now calls 
Russia master, is to be found enshrined 
in a handsome 
um, in a_ tiny 
memorial chapel 
attached to the 
old Castle of 
Rapperswyl. 
Those who have 
not visited Cracow 
may not know 
that the mound 
erected there to 
his memory ® is 
formed of earth 
collected from the 
different battle- 
fields of Poland. 
It was small 
wonder that the 
Russian forces 
should have de- 
feated the army 
of peasants which 
Kosciuszko was 
reduced to raising 
as a last resource. 
Armed only with 
scythes,thesimple, 
untrained countrymen marched to certain 
destruction. The Illustration shows a 
number of these peasants receiving bene- 
diction from a priest at a wayside altar 
before the fatal battle of Maciejowice, 
which but rivetted Poland’s chains the 
firmer. A room at Rapperswyl is devoted 
to the souvenirs of Kosciuszko. These 
include many personal objects—the bed on 
which he died, his portrait, and the white 
plume which, like that. of Henry of 
Navarre, was always to be seen in the front 
of the battle. The American flags before 
described hang at the foot of the bed, 
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while at its head 
is Kosciuszko’s 
own flag, a dupli- 
cate, for, unfortu- 
nately, the real 
one hangs in 
Vienna. On the 
couch of the hero 
lies a wreath of 
laurel tied with 
white ribbon, one 
of whose _ broad 
ends is decorated 
with a miniature 
American flag, 
while the other 
bears the words, 
“From the 
daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion toKosciuszko, 
the soldier of 
freedom. May 
1898.” A graceful 
centenary tribute 
to one of whom 
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BRONZE HEAD OF POLISH PATRIOT AND EXILE 
IN SIBERIA FROM THE BITE OF A 


WHO DIED 


POISONOUS FLY. 





POLISH PEASANTS GOING 


TO FIGHT THE RUSSIANS 


AT A WAYSIDE ALTAR. 


RECEIVING 


POLAND. 


Milton might have 
written the words, 
‘* Brave men and 
worthy patriots, 
dear to God and 
famous to all 
ages.” 

From patriotism 
to imprisonment 
and exile there is 
often but a short 
step, and another 
Illustration shows 
a gruesome re- 
minder of the 
horrors of Siberia. 
It is a coat worn 
by Colonel 
Sobanski, a Polish 
officer, when a 
prisoner there for 
fifteen years. 
What tales of 
suffering, mental 


and bodily, could 


this poor coarse 


BENEDICTION 
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and patched garment tell if it could speak ! 
With it is appropriately placed a Russian 
knout, that fearful whip whose leathern 
wire-braided thong inflicts such terrible 
punishment. 

The bronze head on the previous page is 
the work of a famous Polish sculptor and 


ga 
Pe oii] 


GENERAL SOBIESKI, 
AFTERWARDS KING JOHN III. 


poet. He thus immortalises a country- 
man, his greatest friend, a patriot and 
exile, who died in Siberia from the bite 
of a poisonous fly. The insect may be 
seen on the forehead. So inuch beloved 
was the dead Pole that the sculptor has 
engraved the figures 1,000,000, to signify 
that his memory will live in a million 
hearts. A magnificent collection of cameos 
is to be seen at Rapperswyl. Many are 
carved with representations of various 
scenes in Polish history. cameo 
bears a striking picture of a party of 
exiles en route to Siberia. These beautiful 
y the Italian 
artists of their time by order of a Polish 
lady, who spent on them an enormous 
fortune. There are 260 in all, comprising 
the portraits of 63 Kings and Queens of 
Poland, 157 Generals, authors, and other 


One 


shells were carved by best 
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distinguished men, and 40 of the most 
striking historical scenes. The last are 
larger cameos. By means of these works 
of art the whole history of Poland is 
represented, and the series closes, as 
is natural, with that of the Siberian 
exiles. 

There are, of course, countless other 
interesting things to be seen at Rapper- 
swyl, of which space forbids more than 
mere mention. Besides the coins and 
medals, there are orders and decorations, 
given and worn by famous men, many 
personal souvenirs of Sobieski, including 
a favourite ivory snuff-box, shaped 
somewhat like a tomato. There are also 
autograph letters of sympathy from such 
men of note as Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, Garibaldi, Victor Hugo, Cavour, 
Montalembert, the poet Campbell, and 


MEMORIAL COLUMN IN THE COURTYARD OF 
THE OLD CASTLE OF RAPPERSWYL. 


many others. Specimens of Polish uni- 
forms and costumes, worn in the different 
provinces, are also preserved here, and, 
indeed, everything is to be found by which 
the history and customs of a country can 
be shown. Naturally, there are many repre- 
sentations of General Sobieski (afterwards 
King John III.), that hero of the Middle 
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Ages, and we give a photograph of a bust 
of the famous conqueror of Vienna and 
defeater of the Turks. 

One room is given up to relics of 
Copernicus, the great Polish astronomer, 
including valuable first editions of his 
works, the most important of which, “‘ The 
Revolution of Heavenly Bodies,” caused 
his excommunication by the Pope. 

Among the busts of more recent Polish 
celebrities, Chopin, the famous composer 
and pianist, necessarily has a place. 

Perhaps one of the most quaint 
souvenirs among memorials where almost 
all have a sorrowful import is a funeral- 
wreath formed entirely of thousands of 
visiting-cards strung together and tied 
with crape. It was laid by his supporters 
on the grave of a Polish author who joined 
the insurrection of 1863, and being taken 
prisoner, was shot as a rebel. 

A peculiarly sad significance is attached 
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to the last photograph, that of the last 
flag of Poland. It was presented by the 
Polish Jews (of whom there are great 
numbers) for the rebellion of 1863, but 
though the crimson satin banner led brave 
men to the conflict, the hope it headed 
was but a forlorn one, and ended in the 
complete subjugation of Poland. It was 
not unfittingly placed for photographic 
purposes at the base of a fine column in 
the courtyard at Rapperswyl, erected to 
the memory of all those who fell fighting 
for their country. 

The Polish eagle is painted over the 
door of the picture-gallery in the old 
castle. It bears the national motto, 
“Usque ad finem”—‘ Until the end.” 
The end has come, indeed, for Poland. 
He would be more than sanguine who 
could hope ever to see that day dawn 
when Poland should arise Phoenix - like 
from her ashes. 
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REVENNAN had an uneasy feeling 

that he had seen the house before- 

It came upon him quite suddenly as he 
drove up the long, dark avenue of trees 
leading to the hall-door in the waning 
light of an October afternoon. The 
impression was absurd, unreasonable. The 
Major had only taken the Grange on lease 


a month ago, and he, Trevennan, himself 


had never so much as been within twenty 
miles of Roxton in his life till that 
moment. Yet the white face of the 
building, rising up from the gloom of the 
descending shadows of evening, smote 
him with a sudden sense of familiarity as 
his eye first lit on it through the open 
window of the brougham. A solid, white, 
square house, with windows everywhere, 
and of chaotic architecture—as though it 
had been pieced together from fragments 
of many designs, haphazard, and without 
regard to form or beauty. A terrace ran 
round the front of it, and a wide flight 
of steps led upwards from the carriage- 
drive to the.main entrance. Trevennan’s 
eye sought involuntarily for the shape of a 
Phoenix surmounting the balustrade of the 
steps, and, finding it there, he shuddered. 
He did not know why. He knew only 
that the whole impression was a delusion 
of the senses, that he could never have 
seen this house before, with its terraced 
steps and the stone - carved bird on 
either side. So, to correct the impres- 
sion, he laughed. A boy in buttons 
opened the door for him, and the next 
moment the Major had gripped him by 
the hand. 

“* My dear Trevennan—my dear fellow ! 
I am glad to see you!” 





‘Last time we met was in Belgaum,” 
said Trevennan, returning the Major’s 
grip. “A fine little place this, Douglas. 
Let me see, I have to congratulate you!” 
Trevennan’s calm grey-blue eye rested on 
the Major’s face with a look of genuine 
pleasure. Englishmen have a habit of 
supplying the deficiency of words by looks. 
Trevennan hated words. 

“Thanks, Trevennan, thanks. Indeed, 
she is a charming girl. . . . Belgaum was 
it! By Jove—two years ago, too!” 

** At the races,” put in Trevennan. 
you have retired? Lucky man.” 

““No use stewing in the East with a 
fortune waiting to be enjoyed at home,” 
laughed Major Douglas, as he led his guest 
into a large and comfortably furnished 
smoking-room. 

“‘ Have a peg—then I’ll show you your 
room. I have got some people staying 
here. Miss Drummond and her mother 
among ’em. A sort of house-warming, in 
fact. I hope it will come off soon— 
next month if we can arrange it.” He 
fired off his sentences disjointedly, as he 
filled a glass from a syphon and handed 
it to Trevennan. Trevennan raised it to 
his lips. 

“Here’s to the bride-elect’s health!” 
he said with a smile. Then he paused 
suddenly. Major Douglas turned round 
sharply too. Something with noiseless 
footsteps had seemed to move across the 
room. ‘‘What’s that? Arustle! Didn’t 
you hear it ?” 

The Major stooped to the floor and 
picked up a loose sheet of notepaper that 
had fluttered from a writing-table near the 
wall. 


“ec So 
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“A gust of wind through the window!” 

he laughed. “It’s open, I see,” and he 

crossed to the window and shut it with a 

bang. ‘‘Come along. I'll take you to 

your room. You would like to change 

after your journey.” 

An hour later the Major’s guests were 
assembled in the drawing-room, waiting 
the signal for dinner. Trevennan found 
himself talking to a tall and stately girl, 
dressed in white shimmering satin, with a 
pearl necklace clasping her soft throat. 

“You are an old friend of Major 
Douglas, are you not, Mr. Trevennan?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘We have known 
each other for many years—in India.” 

“It must be a charming place—India,” 
ruminated the young lady. “It has always 
had a kind of Arabian Night fascination 
for me: it’s so full of delightful super- 
stitions and—and snakes.” 

‘Especially snakes,” said Trevennan 
gravely, as he offered her his arm to 
conduct her to the dining-room. ‘The 


superstitions died out, mainly, with the 
Mutiny.” 

“‘ And the snakes e 

“‘ Didn't.” 


Trevennan glanced round him as they 
took their places: there were a dozen 
people seated at the table, including the 
host. Among them were a couple of old 
regimental friends of Major Douglas’s, 
who, like Trevennan himself, chanced to 
be home on leave; a married sister of the 
Major’s supplied the position of hostess, 
and the wives of the two military men, 
together with the Drummonds, completed 
the number of the lady guests. There was 
music in the drawing-room afterwards, 
when the gentlemen rose from their wine 
and had joined the ladies ; and the pleasant 
hum of light conversation intersprinkled 
with laughter was at its height, as the silver 
chiming clock on the mantelpiece struck 
the hour of ten. Then, without warning, 
a sudden silence fell upon the party ; and, 
as generally is the case when this happens, 
each person felt acutely conscious of that 
feeling of unnatural restraint which such a 
silence inevitably imposes on an assembly. 
The Major, in his capacity of host, felt it 
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incumbent upon him to break it. He 
opened his lips to speak—he knew not 
what—when his eye caught Trevennan’s, 
and his mouth closed with a snap. Mrs. 
Drummond’s black silk dress rustled as 
she drew out a scented handkerchief. 
Treyennan laughed. With the laugh the 
spell was broken. There rose again spon- 
taneously the hum of conversation; and 
presently the ladies retired for the night. 
The Major led the way to the smoking- 
room, and cigars were lit. When they 
were settled in their chairs, the Major 
looked round at his guests. 

** Did you fellows hear anything in the 
drawing-room ?” he asked with a little 
laugh, half deprecating, half nervous. 
‘There was a curious sudden pause, you 
know a 

** Yes,” agreed Trevennan. 

“And I imagined—of course it must 
have been mere fancy, mere fancy ”"— 
he laughed — “that a word’ was 
whispered——” 

Trevennan nodded. 

“I fancied so 
quietly. 

The rest looked at each other. No one 
else had remarked the phenomenon. 

“‘ Maro,” said Trevennan, sipping his 
whisky. 

“* By Gad, yes!” exclaimed the Major. 

“* Maro ?” repeated the others. 

“A party-cry of the Sepoys in the 
Mutiny,” explained Trevennan. 

“Of course, of course,” 
Colonel Graves. ; 

“A singular trick of the senses!” 
observed Trevennan. 

“Pah!” laughed another; “it was 
the rustle of a silk dress, Sir—that was 
all.” 

** Naturally,” said Trevennan, “‘ that was 
all.” 

The conversation turned to other 
topics, and at length one of the number 
yawned, and another flung away the end 
of his cigar. It was the signal for bed, 
and five minutes later the party broke up. 
The Major followed Trevennan to his 
room. 

“‘ Good-night,” said he, ‘‘ and—pleasant 
dreams.” 


” 


too,” he observed 


assented 
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‘‘ Thanks,” said the civilian. 
night.” 

When Trevennan woke, the sunlight 
was streaming in upon his bed through 
the half-closed shutters opposite. ‘‘ What 
the devil connection is there,” he muttered, 
brushing his hair, ‘‘ between this room and 
Delhi?” On arrival downstairs he found 
the rest of the party already assembled at 
breakfast. The faces of nearly all of them 
wore that expression of lassitude and 
pallor which is the 
usual indication of 
a night ill spent. 
Conversation 
flagged. The 
spirits of the 
company seemed 
not yet wrought to 
the proper level 
of the day’s needs. 
Trevennan him- 
self, after several 
futile efforts to 
engage the interest 
of Mrs. Graves on 
the one side, and 
Mrs. Drummond 
on the other, rose 
with a_ sigh of 
relief from the 
table, and strolled 
on to the lawn to 
smoke a cigarette. 
Colonel Graves 
joined him. 

“A nice place 
this,” observed the 
Colonel, indicating 
the Grange with a 
wave of the hand. “ Rather curious archi- 
tecture, though—don’t you think?” he 
added. 

“Te 


“* Good- 


Not unlike an Indian bungalow, 
in some points,” said Trevennan. 


“Or the rabbit-warren buildings of 
Delhi, in the old days.” 

“Ant” 

The reference caught up the thread of 
Trevennan’s morning reflections, and he 
was silent fora moment. When he spoke 
again it was to make some remark upon 
the political situation. The day passed 


** Here’s to the bride-elect’s health!” 
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pleasantly enough; the dinner-hour came 
round once more, the guests were a second 
time assembled after it in the drawing- 
room. Again the silver- chiming clock 
struck the hour of ten. Colonel Graves 
paused in the middle of an anecdote and 
looked up. Again the sudden, unaccount- 
able silence fell upon the room; it lasted for, 
it may be, ten seconds. Mrs. Drummond 
broke it with a weak titter. 

“‘How very singular!” she observed. 
“ Last night——” 

Trevennan 
cleared his throat 
loudly: not loudly 
enough to render 
inaudible the sound 
of a pattering step. 
One of the other 
gentlemen heard it 
and looked round 
hurriedly. 

““Why, what on 
earth——” he 
began. 

“Pardon me,” 
said Trevennan 
coolly, and he 
reached forward 
and flicked some- 
thing from the 
gentleman’s collar. 
As he did so, he 
bent to his ear. 
“Hush, man!” he 
whispered ; then 
with a smile, he 
turned to Mrs. 
Drummond. 

“TF ea? we 
observed, “last night we were talking of 
this very subject. The Colonel’s anecdote 
is most apropos. Will you not continue 
it, Colonel Graves ?-” 

The Major cast a glance of gratitude 
towards Trevennan for the adroit diversion. 

“I certainly seemed to hear a foot- 
step,” he remarked afterwards in the 
smoking-room. 

“And I can swear / did,” said the 
gentleman who had turned in his chair. 

‘A draught from under the door!” 
laughed another. 
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“« Exactly !” said Colonel Graves. 
draught. Footstep, indeed!” 

Yet when the men separated for the 
night it was with a distinct though 
subtle sense of apprehension that they 
shook hands — no one could have 
explained the feeling, though each glanced 
furtively about him while ascending the 
stairs, as if he were conscious of some 
unseen presence. 

Trevennan had already retreated to his 
bed-room. Before undressing, he did what 
he never remembered to have done since 
he was a child of ten—he looked under 
the bed; and as he did so, he laughed 
silently. ‘ The atmosphere palpitates with 
suspicions!” he murmured, throwing open 
the door of a deep cupboard and gazing 
into its recesses. ‘Positively nothing 
there! Iam as curious as a schoolgirl of 
fifteen ; let’s try the curtains.” He threw 
aside the heavy draperies that fell in folds 
across an alcove which served as a bath- 
room. Then he shook his head. “I haif 
expected to find a cobra in the tub,” he 
observed to himself with a curious smile. 
It 


+A 


Then he undressed and got into bed. 
was an hour before the dawn—that darkest, 
chilliest hour of night—that he awoke sud- 
denly and witha start. His nerves tingled. 
He sat up in bed and peered into the 
blackness. 


“cc Ho! ” 


he cried out angrily. “I 
understand Hindustani—also Persian.” 

Silence was his only reply. He rubbed 
his eyes. ‘‘ Dreaming again!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘And yet I could have sworn I 
heard ” He ended his sentence with 
a laugh. ‘“ Three hours yet! ” he yawned, 
striking a match and looking at his watch. 
‘“‘Here ’s for more dreams!” And he 
sank back on his pillow and closed his eyes. 

The next morning the Major's guests 
exhibited, one and all, a strange nervous- 
ness of demeanour, a restless uneasiness, 
as though labouring under some fanciful 
dread. Nobody, however, made any com- 
ment upon this singular symptom of 
general depression, and it was not till 
nearly lunch-time that Major Douglas 
found an opportunity of speaking to 
Trevennan alone. The Major was 
obviously dispirited. 
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“The ladies,” he began, ‘have ex- 
pressed their intention of leaving us 
to-day, Trevennan.” 

“Indeed!” said Trevennan. ‘ Why?” 

“They give no definite reason, but they 
say they are—well, it sounds positively 
childish, but it seems they are—afraid to 
stay! They are frightened.” 

** Frightened !—what are they frightened 
of ?” asked the civilian, with well-affected 
surprise. 

“That’s just it!” broke in the Major. 
“‘Goodness knows what they are fright- 
ened of—they don’t know themselves. 
They say there’s something in the house. 
I tried to laugh them out of it. Ellen— 
Miss Drummond, you know—is quite ill 
with a nervous headache. Mrs. Graves 
has got the jumps. Mrs. Drummond 
woke up last night screaming that she was 
being murdered—nightmare, of course—If 
people wvi// take lobster salad at dinner !— 
My sister—a prosaic enough woman, 
Heaven knows—declares she dreamt 
horrible things all night long. Graves 
did too. Mrs. Butler woke her husband 
up at two o’clock to say that there was a 
man walking across the room with bare 
feet. Such an idea! Butler says he was 
under the impression, when he woke up, 
that he had been fighting his way through 
the Kashmir Gate—#ufler, if you please, 
who was in pinafores during the Mutiny! 
Anyhow, they insist upon going, all of 
them.” 

“1’m_ not 
civilian. 

“ What!” 

Trevennan fixed his eyes upon the 
Major’s face with calm deliberation. 

‘“* My dear Douglas,” he said, “even my 
worst enemy can’t accuse me of being an 
impressionable man.” 

‘No, I think not.” 

** Well,” proceeded Trevennan, “this is 
a fine house, an excellent house. But r 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ahem. But?” 

Trevennan flicked 
cigarette. 

“But,” said he coolly, ‘“ ¢ a full of 
natives |” 

Major Douglas started ; then he glanced 


surprised,” remarked the 


the end off his 









at his companion guiltily. 
smiled. 

“You have found that out too!” he 
observed. 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense,” extlaimed 
Major Douglas pettishly. 

“Why, of course it is nonsense!” said 
the other. ‘“‘ Isn’t that the lunch bell ?” 

They walked back towards the house 
for a few moments in silence. Then 
Major Douglas looked at his friend. 

“ You’re not 
going too?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“No, sare 
Trevennan. “I 
shall stay.” 

Major Douglas 
gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“You see,” said 
Trevennan lightly, 
‘“T’m accustomed 
to natives. | The 
others aren't.” 

That evening 
Major Douglas 
and Trevennan 
found themselves 
alone in the 
Grange. They 
were sitting 
Opposite one 
another in the 
smoking - room, 
each mixing his 
whisky-and-water. 

“I have half a mind,” said the Major, 
“to cut my lease and quit.” 

“Vet it’sanice house,” said Trevennan, 
selecting a cigar. 


Trevennan 


““It should be a nice house,” corrected 
the Major. 
“Tf it were not—full of natives!” 


smiled his guest. 

“That’s pure nonsense,” rejoined the 
Major irritably. 

“Natives in the abstract,” explained 
Trevennan. “I don’t mean real live 
ones.” 

“Their ghosts, in fact,” laughed his host. 

“It may be. I offer no opinion.” 

“*There’s some colour for the suspicion, 
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“< Especially snakes,” said Trevennan gravely. 
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after all,” mused Major Douglas as he 
sipped his whisky. 

Trevennan looked up sharply. 

** What do you mean ?” 

“‘The man who built this house, the 
last, in fact the only, previous occupant of 
it, was General Sinclair. He was, you 
know, a Major in the Auxiliary Forces 
that marched to the relief of Delhi.” 

“Delhi! What then ?” 

“There was a good deal of massacring 
done when the 
siege was raised. 
Sinclair, I have 
been told, was a 
man of curious 
character. He 
became singularly 
attached to native 


servants. When 
he retired, two 
years later, and 


came to England, 
he brought half- 
a-dozen of them 
with him. Then 
he built this house 
and lived here 
with his wife and 
two children for 
another ten- years 
or so——” 

“Your” 

“His wife and 
children died,” 
proceeded Major 
Douglas. “I 
gather that the General developed further 
eccentricities of character. He dismissed 
all his servants but two. With these two— 
native servants, old Sepoys, I imagine— 
he lived in this house alone. Shortly 
afterwards Sinclair and the two natives 
disappeared, without. word or warning, 
leaving no sign behind them!” 

“Phew! Go on.” 

“That’s all,” said Douglas. “The 
mystery was never cleared up. The house 
was found one day deserted, and from that 
moment no trace of General Sinclair has 
ever been discovered. As the executors 
possessed no proof of his death, his 
property was held in trust for the 
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next-of-kin for fifteen years. At the end 
of that time the death of the General was 
regarded as beyond reasonable doubt, and 
his property (including Roxton Grange) 
passed to the next-of-kin. This house 
was then advertised for sale or to let. I 
chanced to see the advertisement, and 
took the. place on lease, as you -are 
aware.” 

Trevennan was silent. The Major 
replenished his glass. Presently Trevennan 
looked up. 

“‘ Does any theory occur to you ?” 

“I can’t say it does. Have you one?” | 

Trevennan gazed deliberately at the 
glowing end of his cigar before replacing 
it in his lips. Then he said slowly— 

“The theory of revenge is—possible.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” asked 
his host. 

“A mere wild guess. Supposing Sin- 
clair had hanged the father of a Pathan ? 
In those days racial instincts were fiercer 
than now, remember. The surviving 


member, or members, of the family might 
conceivably await their opportunity for 


revenge. The native is patient. He will 
wait years—for revenge.” 

“You think the General was murdered, 
then ?” 

“My dear fellow, I hazard but the 
faintest conjecture ; I think nothing. But 
there is no doubt there is a strange atmo- 
sphere about the place. Last night I 
heard distinctly a sentence spoken in 
Hindustani. Of course I may have been 
dreaming. This house is prolific of 
dreams! But the sentence was in the 
nature of a threat.” 

Major Douglas shook his head. 

“IT, too, have heard mutterings and 
footsteps,’ he remarked; ‘‘in fact, I 
haven’t had a decent night’s rest since I 
came here. There’s something funny 
about the house. As for your theory, 
it’s all very well, but it strikes me as being 
a trifle far-fetched.” 

“Possibly,” said Trevennan, with a 
shrug. ‘“‘It is idle, however, to waste 
time and thought in guesses. I daresay 
you are right, and the whole story is mere 
fancy.” He yawned, and stretched him- 
self. 
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“Fancy, no doubt,” said the Major, 
rising. 

Something moved rapidly past them in 
the direction of the door. 

“The devil!” cried Major Douglas, 
starting forward. 

“Unquestionably fancy!” murmured 
Trevennan. ‘‘ Have you a revolver?” 

“Yes. Acouple. Would you like one?” 

“Thanks, no. I don’t think it’s a case 
for revolver-practice. I’m going to bed.” 

They shook hands at the door of 
Trevennan’s bed-room. 

‘“* The servants sleep in the further wing 
of the house, don’t they ?” inquired the 
civilian carelessly. 

“Yes. Good-night.” 

In less than half an hour Trevennan 
was asleep, and for three hours he slept 
soundly. Then, suddenly, in his sleep he 
became conscious of a cold touch and 
icy fingers encircling his throat. With a 
stifled cry he woke. The room was dark, 
the stillness of it unbroken. Involuntarily 
he put his hand to his throat—he could 
yet feel upon it the insidious grip of an 
invisible adversary. He leapt from the 
bed and struck a light. ‘The chamber was 
empty. For the first time a dread of 
unseen dangers and a horror of the place 
smote upon the civilian’s heart. He got 
into his clothes, and then, with the candle 
still alight, he ‘threw himself, dressed and 
wide awake, upon the bed to await the 
morn. It was slow in coming, but 
Trevennan did not once close his eyes, 
so that when at length it came, he 
met it with a pale face and a somewhat 
haggard look. The cold tub restored 
him to a measure of his usual tranquillity, 
and he was glad tu find that the night’s 
vigil did not appear to have impaired his 
appetite for breakfast. 

‘“All the same,” said he to Major 
Douglas later on, “I have no mind to 
be strangled in my bed, so with your 
leave, Douglas, I think I’ll pack my 
portmanteau.” 

‘Look here,” said the Major, “I’m 
not sure that I’ve not had about enough 
of the house myself, Trevennan; but I 
don’t altogether like the idea of turning 
tail, as it were, upon the enemy without 
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a struggle. It’s against all traditions. 
Stay one more night, and we ’Il join forces, 
and see if we can’t get to the bottom of 
the mystery.” 

“By all means,” replied Trevennan, 
“if you wish it,” and during the day he 
instituted a rigorous search all over the 
house. 

“T’ve been over the ground before,” 
said his companion, “but I assure you 
there’s nothing in the shape of a clue to 
the mystery anywhere.” 

Trevennan stood in the middle of a 
scantily furnished room, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, his legs wide apart, 
whistling. The room was at the end of 
a long passage, at an angle of the house, 
and seemed built into a solid wall of 
masonry—a species of cul de sac. 

‘“Wonder who planned this house ?” 
murmured Trevennan. ‘‘ This room wants 
repapering.” He pointed to a portion of 
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the wall where the wall-paper appeared to 
have fallen away in a slender strip from 
the ceiling in two places. 


““T haven’t had time to attend to it,” 
replied Major Douglas. ‘“ Besides, the 
room is out of the way. I think I shall 
merely use it as a lumber-room.” 

They passed to other chambers, and 
Trevennan was forced to acknowledge 
that his host was right. 

“There ’s a perfectly shocking absence 
of any sort of clue,” he remarked. ‘ We 
shall be constrained, my dear Douglas, to 
act on the defensive.” 

After dinner they lit their cigars and 
adjourned to the smoking-room as usual. 

“We'll stay here till twelve o’clock,” 
said the Major. ‘‘ Then ‘s 

“‘ Then we had better try my bed-room,” 
suggested Trevennan. ‘I was much 
impressed by the idea of an amateur Thug 
lurking about last night.” 

Major Douglas was in the act of light- 
ing his second cigar. The two servants 
who remained at the Grange had retired 
to bed. The house was very still. The 
flame of the match in the Major’s hand 
had scarce reached the end of his cheroot 
when a sudden current of air, such as 
would be produced by a person passing 
rapidly, swept by him, putting the match out. 
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The Major started to his feet. 

** All right!” laughed Trevennan. ‘‘ An 
advance picket of the enemy, that’s all.” 

“* Supposing we go upstairs,” said Major 
Douglas. 

“Not yet. There’s plenty of time.” 

They smoked silently for another half- 
hour. Then suddenly both men looked at 
each other. 

“Yes,” said Trevennan, ‘“‘I think it’s 
time now!” 

Thrice in rapid succession from three 
different parts of the room had the same 
word been uttered audibly—a Hindustani 
word, signifying “ &7//.”. Major Douglas 
walked across to a small drawer, and 
opening it, drew out a revolver. 

** Between you and me,” said Trevennan, 
watching him, “I don’t think a revolver’s 
much use. All the same, you may as well 
take it—one never knows!” Trevennan 
followed him from the room as he spoke. 
In the hall the civilian paused with a 
laugh. 

“When all’s said and done, Douglas,” 
he observed, ‘‘I am half inclined to the 
belief that we’re a couple of fools for 
our pains!” 

Hardly had he uttered the words when 
from behind them came the distinct sound 
of a footfall. Both heard it and turned 
round simultaneously. The next instant the 
Major flattened himself against the wall 
with a gasp. Instinctively Trevennan 
edged to his side. ‘The footfall pro- 
ceeded from the smoking-room, which 
they had just left. It was that ofa 
man walking rapidly—almost running. In 
a moment it had flashed past them, and 
an icy gust of air swept their faces. The 
sense of an approaching presence had 
been so strong that both the civilian and 
the Major had obeyed that instinct which 
impels one to avoid an irresistibly advanc- 
ing obstacle. While still the footfall 
audibly progressed towards the staircase, 
in rapid pursuit and with equal distinct- 
ness there came the sound of a double 
tread behind it, issuing from the same 
direction. Two more waves of air fanned 
the faces of the watchers. The report of 
the Major’s pistol rang out ; the bullet 
struck the wall opposite, and ricochetted 
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back, shivering the glass gi@be of the 
lamp to pieces. Trevennak’ leapt for- 
ward. 

**Come on!” he cried. 

“Three people passed us!” exclaimed 
the Major, shuddering. ‘ Didn’t you hear 
them?” 

“Yes. But you needn’t have fired. 
Upstairs, quick!” 

The civilian was already on the first 
step of the flight of stairs. The Major 
came at his heels ; an unaccountable 
nervousness seized him. 

“I like to see my foes,” he muttered, 
with the perspiration on his forehead. 

The pattering of footfalls preceded 
them. Up the wide staircase, across the 
landing, up a second flight, down a 
corridor, the sound of hurrying feet went 
on before them. They had traversed most 
of the second floor, when Trevennan 
plunged down a long and dimly lighted 
passage. At the end of it was a door. 


The door opened into the room in which 
the civilian and the Major had stood that 


afternoon, the room with the seams in the 
wall-paper. Into this room the invisible 
footsteps vanished. 

“For God’s sake don’t go in there!” 
cried the Major, pausing. 

“Why not ?” asked Trevennan over his 
shoulder. 

Major Douglas hesitated. 

**’Pon my soul I don’t know ; but—but 
I’m d——d unstrung!” he ejaculated 
feebly. 

** Nonsense,” said the civilian, bursting 
open the door. The room was in abso- 
lute darkness. 

“Damn!” cried Trevennan, halting in 
the middle of it. ‘ Look sharp, Douglas, 
and get a candle——” 

The Major turned back towards the 
passage. ‘‘Aren’t you coming too ?” he 
asked. 

**No, I’ll stay here.” 

** What, alone—in the dark ?” 

“T’ll see it through. Hurry up witha 
light.” 

Major Douglas hastened away, leaving 
Trevennan in the darkness. Trevennan 
shut the door. 

“No one is going out, at any rate,” he 
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muttered, “ without my knowing it!” and 
he put his back against the door. There 
was no other outlet to the room. At 
the same moment a dull thud reached 
his ears from the opposite side of the 
chamber. This was followed by another 
and another. 

“What the devil !” he ejaculated. 
‘“*T wish Douglas would look sharp.” He 
turned to open the door as Major Douglas 
stumbled in with two lighted candles. 

“Anything here?” asked the Major, 
peering round. 

“ Listen!” said Trevennan. 

Again there was the sound of a dull and 
muffled hammering against the further 
wall, as of blows upon solid masonry. 
The civilian sprang forward. The sound 
issued from behind the portion of the 
wall between the two seams on the wall- 
paper. 

“Why, this must be hollow,” cried 
Trevennan. ‘“There’s a space on the 
other side!” and he planted his shoulder 
against the wall. Nothing moved. The 
hammering ceased. Then suddenly far 
off there came to their ears the sound of a 
cry. 

“Oh, hang it all!” exclaimed Tre- 
vennan, and he looked at the Major. 

Major Douglas shuddered. 

“Let ’s try again,” said the civilian, and 
both men hurled their weight against the 
wall. Trevennan lost his balance, and 
clutched at the bare face of the wall 
instinctively to save himself. As he did 
so, he felt his fingers sink into something 
soft and yielding. The next instant with 
a grating sound the wall itself receded 
slowly inwards, leaving a narrow black and 
gaping fissure before them. 

‘““A secret spring panel!” cried 
Trevennan, recovering his balance, and 
staring into the dark chasm with amaze- 
ment. 

“By G , yes!” cried the Major, and 
again the two men looked at each other, 
and Trevennan’s face was almost as pale 
as his companion’s in the ghostly candle- 
light. 

“Well,” said he slowly, “we must 
goin.” 

“I suppose so,” muttered the Major. 











It requires some nerve to plunge into 
a black hole leading to heaven knows 
what hidden dangers beyond. Suddenly 
the narrow door swung backwards on its 
hinges. 

‘*Quick!” exclaimed Trevennan, ‘a 
chair—anything!” He sprang back and 
caught up an overturned chair, which 
he thrust into the fast closing aperture. 
The door crunched on the wooden 
frame of the chair, almost crushing it. 

““My God!” whispered 
Trevennan. Major Douglas 
wiped his forehead. 

‘‘Supposing we ’d gone 
in——” he said. 

*““And the spring door 
had shut!” Then the 
civilian gave a _ curious 
laugh. 

‘“‘ Bring up that table.” 

They bundled up a heavy 
table that stood in a corner 
of the room, and wedged it 
firmly in the black opening. 

“The d d thing can’t 
shut ~ now!” observed 
Trevennan. ‘‘ We shan’t be 
buried alive, anyhow!” 

““We?” repeated 
Major. ‘ 

“‘T begin to see a clue,” 
replied the civilian. 
““Come—the candle.” 

He seized it from the 
Major’s hand, and stepped 
gingerly into the black 
narrow way. The flickering 
flame threw ghastly shadows 
on the walls on either side of 
the passage, and on the uneven strip of floor 
beyond. The width of it was scarce three 
feet, and the height barely sufficient to 
admit a tall man without stooping. Tre- 
vennan had not taken two steps when he 
stumbled, and uttered an exclamation. 
Then he bent down quickly. Across the 
passage at his feet there lay huddled up 
an indistinguishable object. The candle- 
light flickered upon it. Trevennan rose. 

‘“‘Come,” he said to the Major in a hard 
voice. “I thought we might find a 





the 


clue!” 
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My God! 
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They stepped over the skeleton without 
a word, and groped their way along. 

“You observed the 
Trevennan presently. 

‘“* A native.” 

Trevennan nodded. 

A few paces, and they emerged upon the 
threshold of a small vaulted room. The 
civilian held the candle high above his 
head. The eyes of both men. were 
beginning to get accustomed to the semi- 


dress?” said 





do you see ? ” he ejaculated. 


darkness. Major Douglas clutched the 
civilian’s arm. 

“My God !—do you see?” he ejaculated. 

Trevennan made no answer, but stepped 
forward. Crouched up against a corner 
of the vault there lay the skeleton of a 
man in what had once been evening dress. 
His bony hands were stretched before 
him in an attitude of appeal—or it may 
be defence. Between his ribs the handle 
of a rusty dagger peeped out. In front 
of him there was a small chest; the lid 
was open, and the Major and Trevennan 
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perceived that the chest contained jewels 
and Indian coins of rare variety and value. 
Lying at full length upon the floor, his 
right arm thrust forward and clutching 
the lid of the chest, was extended the 
skeleton of a native, grimly keeping the 
master whom he had murdered company 
in that charnel-chamber, shared by death 
and treasure. 

With one accord Trevennan and the 
Major turned. Slowly along the black 
passage they retraced their steps; care- 
fully they lifted their feet over the object 
lying ‘across their path near the entrance ; 
not till they had once more gained the 
room did either of them speak. 

“I think,” said Trevennan quietly, 
“that a brandy-and-soda si 
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** So,” said the Major in an awed tone, 
‘* that’s the mystery!” 

“They followed him into the secret 
chamber,” said Trevennan, ‘‘ murdered 
him, and——” He shrugged his 


shoulders. 
**Couldn’t find the spring tu let them- 
Yes, yes, it’s plain 


selves out again. 
enough.” 

‘But whether for revenge, or treasure, 
or both,” added Trevennan, “‘ nobody will 
ever know now. But, after all, it matters 
little. Poor devil!” 

“They got their reward,” said the 
Major grimly. ‘‘As for my lease——” 

“‘ As for your lease, Douglas ?” 

‘*T leave this house to-morrow,” said the 
Major with decision. 
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VEN the snail as we know him in 
our gardens has a personality of 
his own. There is something about him 
that is very different from the general run of 
our more humble neighbours. Is he not his 
own architect and builder rolled into one? 
Does he not, in the words of Shakspere, 
carry his house on 
his head, and in spite 
of the proverbial 
slowness of his move- 
ments, has he not a 
method of progres- 
sion quite apart from 
that of the crawling 
caterpillar, the hop- 
ping cricket, or the 
wriggling worm? 
Again, the sensitive 
eye-tipped ‘“‘ horns,” 
and the silvery trail 
he leaves behind 
him, are special 
features of the snail 
and his near 
relations. 

It is not, however, 
so much with the_ 
snails themselves 
that we have to deal, 
as with the taste for 
decoration they 
evince and the 
engineering skill brought out in the 
building of their shells. At times the 
grace and symmetry of the structures are 
worthy of our highest admiration, while at 
others a dwelling or contrivance made for 
a special object will gratify our love for 
the curious, or an unexplained grotesque- 
ness may claim our attention. 
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Unfamiliarity with the snails of warmer 
climates (Fig. 1) alone leads to the idea 
that shells of the sea are out and out 
more brilliantly coloured and more 
delicately sculptured than those found 
upon the land. The rich browns. and 
pinks and yellows of the hodmadods of 
our hedges _ should 
give us a hint as 
to the zxsthetic pos- 
sibilities of the snail-. 
shell. Before us lies 
a form, with azure 
hue and subtle yellow 
band, that well 
deserves the name 
of parrot associated 
with it. Another is 
of the high - spired 
type that some would 
marvel to find away 
from the ocean. 
Here, beginning with 
the tip, the shell is 
pink at first, then 
white with spots of 
red, then gradually 
becoming yellow and 
slashed with broaden- 
ing bands of ruddy 
brown that in the 
end almost efface 
themselves, until a 
streak of white again shows up the 
broadened lip of strongest, deepest pink. 

Curved outlines are always conducive 
to elegance, and the “dwelling” of 
the snail, which mathematically is a 
hollow cone coiled up into a spiral, 
abounds in curves. A R6ntgen scia- 
graph (Fig. 2), bringing out two series 
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of outlines at once, will serve to empha- 
sise this. 

There is, however, another and not 
always obvious aid to beauty brought into 
play. This consists of periodically formed 
ridges and rows of delicately incised lines 
(Fig. 5) or even raised patterns. Sometimes 
the decoration is so fine that the individual 
portions are lost to the unaided eye, but, 
nevertheless, they add greatly to the effect 
vroduced by the other means. On the 
other hand, the ornamentation may result 
in a remarkable series of large curved 
spines or conical projections, seen to be 
hollow where the tips (Fig. 3) are broken off. 
During the last few years we have been 
charmed again and again by being shown 
how the colours of this bird or the mark- 
ings of that insect enable them to survive 
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in the struggle for existence. Now, how- 
ever, we are brought face to face with a 
wealth of pigment for which we are unable to 
find a use in nature (Fig. 4). Among snails 
the brilliancy cannot depend uponthechoics 
of mates, for their eyesight isnot sufficiently 
keen to appreciate coleurs. Again, although 
what appears to be very conspicuous 
when away from natural surroundings may 
otherwise be almost indistinguishable, yet 
the more gorgeous snails have not been 
proved to. be protectively coloured. 

\A shell must of itself be a considerable 
aid to safety, and, if sufficiently thick, will 
even withstand the blows that birds may 
give to it on their stone anvils. If not, 
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of course, the snails will fall a prey; but 
such onslaughts from enemies larger than 
themselves are not the only attacks which 
the creatures we are 
considering have to 
guard against. Some 
of their own number 
are entirely carnivor- 
ous, and, being capable 
of considerable exten- 
sion and attenuation, 
are enabled to pene- 
trate sufficiently far 
into the shell of a 
neighbour as to be able 
to make a meal off him. 

The simplest way 
to keep dangerous intruders out of one’s 
house is to put up a door that cannot 
be opened from the outside, and this 
is what many of the marine and fresh- 
water relatives of the snail, like the 
peniwinkle and whelk, have done. The 
tip of the tail is provided with a horny 
or shelly structure or operculum, which, 
as the animal withdraws himself into his 
shell, closes the entrance like a lid (Fig. 5). 
Some few of the land forms are much 
more nearly ielated to these creatures 
than the majority of snails, and, inheriting 
a lid from their marine ancestors, have 
little difficulty in maintaining their privacy. 
Indeed,in some cases 
the fit of the doors 
seems to have been 
so good that enough 
air did not enter. 
Owing to this, the 
last coil of the shell 
becoming free, a 
special tube admit- 
ting air has been 
developed in the 
space between it and 
the rest of the shell 
(Fig. 6). The lid is 
also found extremely 
useful in preventing 
undue evaporation, 
‘vhich might cause 
death. While talking of these lucky 
possessors of lids, one must mention 
a remarkable amphibious snail called 
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Ampullaria (Fig. 7). Like the lidded 
dwellers in water, it breathes when there 
by means of a gill, but, nevertheless, 
it does not confine itself to such a 
habitat. Records exist of examples which 
have even lived for years on land. The 
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secret of this power is that the gill- 
chamber has gained the functions of a 
lung without damage to the gill itself. 
During last year Major Stanley Paterson 
very kindly made some _ observations 
for the writer on the habits of the 
giant Ampullarias when exploring in Vene- 
zuela. For a long time he was unable 
to find a single living specimen, until 
when a rotten branch bearing an orchid was 
broken off from a tree, a small individual 
fell from the plant. Although the obser- 
vation is strange and difficult to believe at 
first, yet no living specimen at all was 
found except high up in the tall forest- 
trees, in the clefts between the base of the 
branches and the stem, whence they were 
brought down to Major Paterson by his 
native boy, Piapoca, the son of one of 
the chiefs of the Guabibos. Confirmatory 
evidence was obtained by Major Paterson 
from Mr. Cherrie, an American naturalist, 
whom he met at Maipures, and from the 
Indians and Venezuelans. The explan- 
ation offered of the habitat of these snails 
is a very simple one when a few facts are 
taken into consideration. 


In the dry season Major Paterson says 
there is no water available except the 
rapidly running river and a few occasional 
creeks. The soil beneath the trees 
dries up and cracks and blisters for half 
the year or more, and not a drop of rain 
reaches it during this time. There are, 
however, heavy dews at night, and the 
leaves and branches of the forest-trees 
glisten overhead in the morning. Not a 
drop of all the moisture, however, falls to 
the ground, though some trickles down 
the higher branches until it reaches the 
crevices between them and 
the trunks of the trees 
in which the Ampullarias 
were discovered. 

Since iuaior Paterson’s 
return, the writer ques- 
tioned Mr. Moore, the 
African explorer, with 
regard to the species 
inhabiting Central Africa, 
and gained the information that Ampul- 
larias were found some fourteen or sixteen 
feet up the trunks of trees even when 
water was present at their feet. 

When we come to the bulk of snails 
which have no lid attachment, we find many 
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ingenious and remarkable contrivances to 
make up for the deficiency. 

A number of forms have the power, 
when desirous of spending some time in 
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seclusion within their shell, of secreting 
chalky matter in greater or less quantities, 
which makes a temporary but fixed 
barricade (Fig. 8). Our largest English 
kind, the edible snail, does this very 
thoroughly when winter approaches, and 
remains shut up until the spring comes 
round again. Other forms have the same 
means of keeping enemies out and moisture 
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in when they rest in the summer. In all 
cases a tiny openingsis left to admit of the 
entrance of fresh and the egress of foul air. 
More lasting is the means adopted by a 
large series of pretty spiral shells (Fig. 9), 
of which we can count some four kinds 
in this country These secrete a shelly 
plate (Fig. 10) when full-grown, and attach 
it by means of some elastic material inside 
their contracted entrance (Fig. 10a), so 
that it moves to allow the snail to extend 
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itself, and springs back when it retracts 
again. The name of swing-door snails 
might well be given to these shells. 
Narrowing of the opening is a common 
means of rendering attacks upon the snail 
more difficult (Fig. 11), and a shell from 
the Wilderness of Judea adopts the same 
plan to keep in as much moisture as 
possible. Strange rows of ‘teeth’ (Fig.12), 


i 


and plaits and folds combine with the 
feature under consideration to attain the 
same end. One shell there is from Brazil 
(Fig. 13) that, after coiling in the ordinary 
way for some time, turns its last whorl 
upward, so that the mouth is really on 
the upper surface ; while another (Fig. 14) 
always makes a fold when about half- 
grown, that makes it look as if the shell 
had once been soft and had been sharply 
pinched when in that condition. 
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An infinite variety of thicknesses and 
number of coils (Figs. 15 and 16), and in 
the closeness or otherwise of the spirals 
(Fig. 17), can, of course, be counted upon; 
indeed, some shells do not coil up any 


more closely than a _ corkscrew. The 
direction of the spiral does not admit of 
such differences. Most species are coiled 
to the right (Figs. 16 and 19), and only 
very rarely indeed going the other way. 
Some are normally left-handed (Figs. 15 
and 18), and the right-handed examples of 
these are great rareties, while a few indis- 
criminately turn either way (Fig. 20). 


Sometimes the model of a watch-spring 


might be described as 
being folluwed. 
Instances occus where 


i 
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the animal finds the 
whorls of its youth toe 
narrow for use when 
adult, and from time to time builds a 
partition, cutting them off, after which 
they break away, and leave the remaining 
shell of a peculiar truncated shape. A 
familiar South European species might be 
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alluded to (Fig. 21). Other species do 
not go out of their way to build specially 
constructed shells, but hide away and lead 
an under- 
ground exist- 
ence (Fig. 22). 
Mention 
ought to be 
made also of 
the shells of 
the eggs in 
which the 
young snails 
are developed. 
These vary 
from a_ size 
which is quite 
microscopic 
to one that 
exceeds that of a pigeon’s egg, and 
reaches a length of one and three-quarter 
inches (Fig. 23). The snails which lay 
such enormous eggs are, of course, 
very large, occupying a space as big 
as one’s extended hand, but even then 
the egg is out 
of proportion. 
Although there 
are great rareties 
among land 
forms, and some 
kinds may fetch 
as much as four 
guineas (Fig.24), 
yet the fancy 
prices, like 
those given for 
marine shells, 
are not to be 
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on 


‘obtained for 


them. This is, 
of course, owing 
to the fact that 
when a single 
specimen is 
dredged from the 
sea, the chances 
against another being found for some time 
are great, whereas the locality of a snail 
being known, any good collector would 
probably be able to obtain specimens. 
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IR PIERS DARRAGH was born a 
quarter of an hour before his brother 
Lacy, and thereby came to a title, a castle 
and a fortune, while the younger brother 
was penniless. 
Hard luck, said the gossips; yet it had 
not seemed to lessen the love between the 
twin brothers. Nor were things so un- 


equal, for Lacy had the strength and the 
rude health, while Sir Piers, dreamy and 
beautiful, 
delicacy. 

Lacy was red—red as Esau—blue-eyed, 


had something of a girl’s 


ruddy, and insolent. He was ever one 
for games and sport; and though, while 
they were little, Sir Piers would follow 
where he led, the delicate child usually 
came off badly, and would have fared worse 
but for his brother’s protection. 

When Lady Darragh lay dying, she 
thanked God for the love between the 
two. Once she had cried out to the 
elder son against the cruelty of the dead 
hand which had left the younger penniless. 
“ Hush, mother!” Sir Piers had said; “I 
would give it all to be as dear to you as 
Lacy is. For the rest, leave him to me; 
he is safe.” 

It was true that the mother loved Lacy 
the best, and not altogether because she 
held him the wronged one. He had a way 
of compelling the love of women, with his 
masterful eyes and his insolent bearing. 
The maids in the house loved his smile 
and his swagger, while Sir Piers in his 
delicate and white-handed treatment of 
them in common with all women, won 
only a distant and respectful admiration. 

As Lacy grew to manhood, he came to 
be known as the Fox-hunter. He was a 
gallant horseman, and a keen rider to 


hounds, and he cared more to preserve 
the foxes than for anything else. What 
matter if the hen-roosts for miles round 
were devastated, and Sir Piers’s tenants 
cursed him under their breath? The fox 
that was the colour of himself was dear 
as a brother to Lacy Darragh, and 
he throve and increased so that there 
was never such hunting before in the 
county. 

“*T’ll tell you what,” said Lacy, lighting 
up Sir Piers’s dusty library with his scarlet, 
“Tl tell you what. When old Muskerry 
dies you must take the hounds, Piers. 
They have always been in our family, and 
it is expected of you.” 

**' You must take them, dear lad.” 

“I, a penniless younger son, living on 
your bounty.” 

The words were said with a flash of 
white teeth, but Sir Piers flushed with 
pain. 

“You, my twin brother, share in all I 
have. I cannot break the entail, but it 
will be all yours some day.” 

“Mine! You will marry, and have sons 
to inherit.” 

A rapt and dreamy look came into Sir 
Piers’s eyes. For a moment he seemed 
miles and miles away from the actual flesh- 
and-blood man beside him. 

“*T shall marry no woman,” he said, and 
he spoke like a man in a dream. ‘“ My 
troth is elsewhere. You must carry on 
the family.” 

“J!” cried Lacy with his great jolly 
laugh. “‘ Not I! Women are geod enough 
to buss, but to tie myself to one for life— 
not I, faith!” 

The mists cleared from his brother’s 
face with the sound of the laughter. 


or 
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‘You shall have the hounds, then,” he 
said, ‘‘ when Muskerry is tired of hunting. 
You shall revive the ancient glories of 
Darragh. The stables are there and the 
kennels. You shall fill them again. Dip 
in my pockets as deep as you like; so it be 
for the credit of the family, I shall not cry 
out.” 

But fox-hunting does not go on for ever, 
and there are the long days of spring 
and summer. It was a sparsely populated 
country out of fox-hunting days; and 
Sir Piers withdrew himself more and more 
into his dreams and his lonely absences. 
Yet be had eyes for the restiveness of his 
young brother. 

** You are too big for your life,” he said. 
“You keep walking up and down like the 
tigers I saw in their cages once when I 
went to town.” 

“I want a wild life,” said the other 
‘‘I] want something to do to sweat out the 
energy that isin me. I should like to dig 
all day, to fell trees, to heave rocks out of 
the earth. Look at that for a_ useless 
muscle!” 

He held out his knotted arm, and the 
other looked at it with gentle admiration. 

“‘ There is plenty of work for the strong 
here,” he said, lapsing into his dreamy 
mood. ‘‘ Work for us all if we could only 
see it.” ‘ 

“‘ What work, Piers? Give it to me and 
I will do it.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” said the other, 
starting as if awakened from sleep. ‘ Our 
mother gave you to me in keeping. Enjoy 
your youth, lad, while it is yours. I have 
been thinking for you. While you wait 
for Muskerry’s shoes, why not go shooting 
big game among the Indians of North 
America? Young Loftus goes with a 
party of guns in a month. Why not join 
them?” ” 

Lacy looked at him in stupefaction. 

“* Loftus’s party will not return for two 
years,” he said. 

‘“What of that? If Muskerry gets tired 
of the hounds, I shall be your warming- 
pan till you return. That is, if nothing 
happens. Much may happen in two years. 
History is made and unmade in two years’ 
time.” 


“ It will cost money.” 

“You shall have it—what you will 
Only go.” 

“You want to get rid of me, Piers.” 

It was a chance shot, but it had a start- 
ling effect on Sir Piers Darragh. He 
turned red and pale, and stammered in 
his reply. 

“There is nothing . . . for you to do 
here.” 

‘‘And I might get into trouble. They 
are .breeding rebellion, I hear, down 
there.” He waved his hand toward the 
country that lay below the Castle windows. 
‘But they are breeding it for ever, and it 
comes to nothing. You fear wild times, 
Piers ?” 

“TIT... do not know.” 

“It would be rare 
hunting.” 

The elder brother turned away his head. 

“If there were trouble you are better 
out of it,” he said very gently, after a little 
pause. ‘ And better hunt beasts than 
men.” 

“Unless they were croppies, Piers. 
You are no Darragh, or you would fling 
up your head when the blood of croppies 
is in the air.” 

Sir Piers turned away with something 
like a sigh. ‘‘ Go,” he said, ‘‘ but come 
back to me safe. That is all I ask.” 

Lacy Darragh went to shoot his big 
game, and for the two years of his absence 
the country was quiet—outwardly quiet— 
for in those exquisite glens, and on the 
wild mountains, wrong and the thirst for 
revenge festered like a sore. 

Now and again he had word of Sir 
Piers, in long, closely written letters full 
of the old tenderness and concern fo 
himself. But if Lacy Darragh had been 
the man to find it, trouble dragged itself 
through the mood of the writer like a 
fatigue that can never hope for rest. 

At last, when the party, satisfied with 
slaughter, were about to make their way 
home, came news that made Lacy Durragh 
whistle to himself as he sat spelling out 
his brother’s long letter by the camp fire, 
for he was no scholar. The news was that 
Sir Piers was engaged to be married; but 
the letter was hardly the letter of a happy 


sport, croppy- 
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lover. The news was told humbly, and as 
if the writer asked pardon for a wrong. 

“‘] never meant to marry, as God hears 
me,” it concluded. “It ought to have 
been you, Lacy; but no man could resist 
her. And I shall do my best to atone. 
There are the savings of the minority, that 
are mine to do with as I will!” 

“ But,” cried Lacy, with one of his 
ready oaths, when at last he was face to 


handed, and money spilled through his 
fingers like the waters of a brook. 

But when he saw the woman his 
brother was to marry his ready tongue 
fell dumb. 

She had come to the neighbourhood 
during his absence, and he was no way 
prepared for her beauty. She was splendid 
and soft at once, with a languor that 
deceived none but men. Children and 


“« Look at that for a useless muscle!” 


face with his brother, ‘“‘why should you 
not marry? You are of the stuff to make 
husbands, whereas if I found myself 
leashed it would be tugging at the cord 
with me till it ‘snapped. I grow tired of 
blue eyes, and swear by brown in a week's 
time. And as for the savings, are you to 
starve the place for me ? No, by Heavens, 
I shall be your pensioner if Madam 
objects not, and shall only ask a seat in 
the chimney-corner and a horse from the 
stable.” 

He spoke honestly, for he was ever open- 


animals held aloof from her, and her own 


sex feared and disliked her. With reason, 
for of the happiness of many she had made 
a broken toy. 

But she leant towards Piers Darragh as 
the moon swims out of the sky, and in her 
aspect towards him there was nothing but 
softness and innocence. 

She had no eyes for the younger brother, 
though the minute Lacy Darragh beheld 
her his heart panted towards her like the 
heart of a wild animal beholding its mate. 
He went away from the iovers ; for the first 
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time in his 1ife his heart clouded with anger 
against his twin. 

For a time he did not put it into words. 
But at last the day came when he turned 
from his brother’s kindness, choking, and 
went out into the woods. 

“Is he always to supplant me?” he 
cried to the loneliness. ‘ Always to be 
the first ?” 

And then he flung himself face down- 
wards in the herbage, and gave himself up 
to the storm of angry and baffled passion 
that swept over him. 

But Nuala McMurrough had no eyes at 
first for his strength and comeliness: her 
very life seemed concentrated on his 
brother. Yet, narrowly watching her 
when he could steel himself to see them 
together, Lacy Darragh detected that her 
love was angry and jealous, bitterness not 
sweetness. 

The time came when she noticed Sir 
Piers’s younger brother, and for her own 
purposes, used all her wiles to bring him 
to her feet. As though he were not hers 
already, and like a child in her hands! 


**You would know how to love,” she 
said in her seductive voice. 

“You,” he answered boldly. 
could give less than everything of this 
world and the next if you asked it of him.” 

“Ah!” she said, with a long, shudder- 


‘Noman 


ing sigh. ‘“‘ That is love, to count life and 
death, hell and heaven nothing—but love 
all.” 

“You can make men love you like that.” 

“Many a one has, but I am come at last 
to a cold lover.” 

“* You have melted him.” 

‘Ah, no; he is not mine, not as I am 
his.” 

** You torture me.” 

‘Why does he not love like you ?” 

Lacy Darragh made one piteous struggle 
after honour and old ties of brotherly love. 

“He loves you, but he is of finer clay 
than I.” 

“I do not believe in a man’s coldness. 
If the is cold to me it is because he carries 
his warmth to another. Who is she?” 

“There is no other.” 

“There is. Listen.” Her beauty 
burned up fiercely, as if a wind had 


““You know he steals out at 
is hours absent from the 


fanned it. 
dusk, and 
Castle.” 

“It is his way. He goes dreaming.” 

“He finishes his sleep in daytime. 
Yesterday he was tired and he slept with 
his head in my lap. In his sleep he turned 
from my kisses and called a woman’s 
name. It was not mine.” 

** Not yours ?” 

‘“‘Not mine. Help me to be revenged 
on them and I am yours.” 

“Mine!” and he leant towards her. 

“Not yours yet. When you have 
earned me.” 

Lacy Darragh went out into the sun- 
shine, staggering like a drunken man. 

A few days passed, during which he 
roamed abroad, avoiding his brother’s 
anxious gaze. There was trouble in the 
air, trouble of more than one kind. Nuala 
McMurrough had denied herself to her 
lover with an excuse of illness—she who 
was never ill. But it was thundery, hot 
weather, and many had moods and fancies. 

The third night when Sir Piers rode out 
in the dusk, his brother stealthily followed 
him. Thgir way lay through woods, and 
as they went they were enveloped often 
in green summer lightning. By its illu- 
mination the pursuer kept track of the 
pursued, and ventured close, for he knew 
that the thud of the horse’s hoofs in his 
brother's ears would drown the noise of 
the horse following. 

He had almost so betrayed himself, for 
a cry out of the heather brought Sir Piers 
up suddenly ; and the other had much ado 
to check his horse in time, while yet in 
the wood’s shadow. 

The cry from the heather was a pass- 
word. Sir Piers answered it, and went on 
quietly, and the furzy and heathy place 
seemed dead except for the rabbits that 
played in the flashes of lightning. 

But Lacy Darragh was creeping on all 
fours stealthily, as he had learned from 
the Indians to track bear and buffalo. So 
dragging himself, he passed the sentinels, 
and came to the edge of a steep place and 
looked down. 

It was a disused quarry, and it was full 
of men, their faces in strange light and 





THE 


shadow from the glare of torches some 
carried. Some were standing; some had 
flung themselves down on the sward. 
Some had their faces blackened for dis- 
guise ; others went bare-faced. But all 


“J shall help you to your revenge,” 


turned as to a common centre to Sir Piers 
Darragh, who had thrown off his cloak, 
and showed himself in a fine coat of green 
with a sash of white and gold. 

‘The spy leant over so far in his curiosity 
and amazement that once he had nearly 
fallen into the midst of the conspirators. 
He recovered himself, and was more 
cautious. With amazement and with a 
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contempt that was almost loathing, he 
listened to Sir Piers’s impassioned address 
to his men. 

‘*He a Darragh!” he said to himself, 
choking, and for the moment Nuala 
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he said hoarsely. 


McMurrough was forgotten in something 
less personal. ‘That his brother, whose 
tradition it was to keep these slaves under 
his heel, should be here with them hatch- 
ing conspiracy and midnight murder, for 
so he looked at it—that loyal citizens and 
gentlemen must perish so that this spawn 
of rebellious peasants should rule in their 
stead. 
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«There is no woman,” he said savagely 
to Nuala McMurrough next day.“ There 
is no woman. He is mad—stark, staring 
mad. He goes to the midnight meetings of 
the croppies. . He leads them, dressed up 
like a play-actor ; they call him Captain.” 

He turned away with a curse, as if he 
could find no further words. 

“Why do you tell me sach things ?” 
she said imperiously. “ You are a fool. 
What would I care if he were steeped in 
rebellion, so he were mine. But he has 
played me false. There is a woman, I tell 
you. Her name is She whispered 
a name in his ear. “But I shall be 
revenged on them, and when I have had 
my revenge I shall be yours, if you will.” 

Lacy Darragh stared at her, a slow light 
of understanding breaking over his be- 
wildered face. Why, only last night he 
had heard that name toasted with passion 
and tenderness by the gathering of men. 
His brother’s lips had uttered it with 
reverence and love; but it was the name 
of no mortal woman; only the tender, 
cherished name they gave her, the land 


for whom they were ready to die. 
For a moment a struggle raged in the 


man’s breast. Then he chose evil, and 
the good went away from him with 
veiled face and a sound of weeping. 

“] shall help you to your revenge,” he 
said hoarsely, “and afterwards I shall 
taste my reward.” 

He was absent for some days, and 
before he returned a raid was made on the 
Castle one night, and Sir Piers Darragh 
was seized and carried away to Newgate 
Prison in Dublin. There he lay awhile 
before he was brought to trial—a weary 
while to him, not knowing how things 
went in the world outside. Neither brother 
nor sweetheart came near him; and he 
had no means of knowing if they had 
sought admittance to his prison or whether 
the accusation of being a rebel had driven 
them from his side in his hour of necessity. 

Outside there was a red terror, and he 
might be accounted lucky who was to take 
his trial in the law’s course rather than 
swing on the nearest tree, as so many of 
his poor neighbours and followers had 
done. 


At last the day of trial came, and his 
turn among the batch. As he was brought 
into court, half blinded by its murky light 
atter the darkness of his prison, he blinked 
about in hope to see a friendly face. But 
there was none. The very counsel allotted to 
him, a sleek rogue, had been bought and 
sold. ‘Thousands were praying for him 
and loving him in their close-shut houses, 
but of that he knew nothing. And as he 
stood there with his hand over his eyes, a 
pair of bright eyes in the gallery above the 
Judge’s seat looked down on him, and 
were dimmed with pity. 

The bright eyes flashed and burned a 
little later when the principal witness 
against the prisoner appeared, and proved 
to be the prisoner’s twin brother. Even 
in the hostile court a murmur arose when 
Lacy Darragh was called. -As for Sir 
Piers, he turned to the familiar figure with 
a half-tender, half-dazed smile, as though 
his wits wandered, and made a movement 
as if to go to him. But he was restrained ; 
and after a little while the meaning of the 
thing was brought home to him. 

Then his face assumed a look of white 
and frozen horror. Lacy Darragh gave 
his evidence doggedly, and never looked 
towards his brother. He was flushed 
darkly, and looked as though he had been 
drinking. When he had done he reeled 
heavily, and fell in a fit on the floor of the 
Court. 

The next day Sir Piers Darragh was 
sentenced, a sentence of extraordinary 
clemency considering the times. It was 
said that a beautiful and highly placed 
English lady, who was present at the 
trial, had been moved by the prisoner’s 
youth and beauty, and his extraordinary 
circumstances, to intercede to save his 
life. And since she was one the heart of 
man could not resist, his sentence was 
commuted to a long term of imprison- 
ment, and the confiscation of all his 
worldly goods to the Crown. 

A little later and the Crown’s clemency 
restored the title and estates of Sir Piers 
Darragh to his younger brother. Then 
Nuala McMurrough paid the price of 
treachery, and married his _ brother's 
betrayer. 











After that it was that a more terrible 
significance attached itself to Lacy Dar- 
ragh’s nickname of the Fox-hunter, by 
which he is likely to be evilly immortal. 
He and his Fox-hounds—a picked troop, 
as lustful for blood and cruelty as him- 
self—hunted that country, and tortured 
and slew at their will, He became like a 
man possessed 
with a_ devil 
incessantly 
driving him on 
to new devilry. 

And at home 
in Darragh 
Castle the new 
Lady Darragh 
was cold as ice 
to her lord. 

Why, he 
might as well 
have bought -a 
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They lived lonely at Darragh Castle, for 
even the most loyal could not endure Lacy 
Darragh’s deed, and as for the poor, they 
cursed him. under their breath, and swore 
that where the Fox-hunter passed his 
shadow made a blight. 

Still he went unharmed, though many 
a one had the will to rid the world of him. 


But when_ he 
rode to the 
meet of the 


hounds, as he 
rode constantly, 
even in the 
hunting-field 
full of good- 
fellowship and 
jollity, there was 
a little ring of 
isolation drawn 
around him. 
One morning 


statue instead of he rode early 
a living woman. to a distant 
Consumed _ by meet. As he 
many passions, forded a brook 
she was clay- a little mad- 
cold to her looking old 
husband. And. woman stood 
the time came, on thestepping- 
when, to break stones and 
that coldness of shouted to him 
hers, he was in a_ cracked 
almost tempted voice to stop. 
to tell her how He drew up 
Sir Piers had angrily to hear 
cried out on no what she had 
living woman in to say. 

his sleep, but ““News, my 
only on his He flung her a guinea. brave Fox- 
country, and . hunter,” she 


that he had loved her truly—only her, 
of all women. 

He was sure that if she knew she would 
kill him, would strangle him with her fingers 
about his throat, she that had never offered 
him a caress. Better so, he often thought, 
than this stony image that held his passion 
even while he hated her. 

As the years passed children were born 
to them, little wizened children of hate 
and passion, who glimmered into the 
world only to fade out of it again. 





wheezed ; ‘‘the finest of news. What will 
you give me for it.” 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Gold ; nothing but gold would pay for 
it.” 

He flung her a guinea, and waited for 
what she had to say. She looked at the 
coin in her palm an instant, shuddering, 
and then flung it from her into the stream. 

‘“* There’s blood on it,” she said, spitting 


‘the way it had gone ; “ but you shall have 


my news for it. Your brother is dead, 
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Fox-hunter, dead in prison, where 
sent him to rot before he was in 
grave.” 

Lacy Darragh backed his horse and 
sprang at her. ‘The creature’s hoof struck 
her in the chest, and she fell backward 
into the water. The blow was enough to 
kill any mortal woman, but a few paces 
down the stream she caught the over- 
arching boughs of an oak, and lifted her- 
self in the shallow water. 

“‘ You’re riding after him, Fox-hunter !” 
she cried shrilly. ‘‘ You’re riding this 
minute to Eternity and the Judgment! 
And he is waiting for you before the 
Judge! ’Tis his turn this time!” 

But Lacy Darragh, with a curse, rode 
off furiously. 

That was a great day’s hunting and long 
remembered. And in the dusk of the 
evening, when the hounds were going 
home with drooping tails and heavy feet, 
they put up a second fox. Few of the 
hunt were there to see it; and though the 
huntsman whipped up his pack in a 
passion, the more eager of the dogs broke 


you 
the 


away after the fox, and Lacy Durragh at 
their heels. 


It was a stormy evening, almost dark, 
except fora pale glimmer of light in the 
western sky. ‘The fox led the way overa 


FOX-HUNTER. 


high heathery hill, and the hounds and 
the Fox-hunter followed. That is a hilly 
county, and ’twas up hill and down dale 
with them many a mile, and the night 
drew blacker about them, and the fox 
was not run to earth nor did the pace 
slacken. 

Just upon dark some country people 
saw the Fox-hunter and his horse outlined 
against the sky on the crest of asteep hill. 
He was riding hard, “as though the devil 
were at his heels,” said the witnesses after- 
wards. On the hill-top the horse suddenly 
reared and flung himself back on his 
haunches. Then he leaped with a spring 
into what one might have imagined to be 
endless space, though beyond there was 
only a rugged descent into mild grass 
country. 

Anyhow, wherever Lacy Darragh leaped 
to, horse and rider were never seen again ; 
nor their bones, nor any trace of them. 
The hounds came back trembling and foot- 
sore, and were cowed dogs, it was said, till 
the day of their death. 

There is not a man in that part of the 
country would cross the hill lonely or after 
nightfall lest he should hear behind him 
any minute the pounding of a_horse’s 
hoofs and see again the Fox-hunter ride 
over the hill into Eternity. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS ago, on ‘the 
twenty-fifth of April, there died 
a poor madman the pundits 
will tell you, deserves the credit of in- 
augurating a glorious period of English 
literature. 


who, 


its most moving pages to Lord Macaulay’s 
History. A brother of the Judge rose to 


be Earl Cowper and Lord High Chancellor 
of England, so that the poet had the 
advantage of being born into a family of 


affluence and 





The credit 
was not all 
his own: it 
was shared 
by Robert 
Burns, a 
peasant- 
aristocrat of 
Scotland. It 
is curious 
that the glory 
of a new 
movement in 
letters should 
belong to a 
peasant and 
a madman 
But it 
partly 
cause 


was 
be- 
one 
Was a peasant 
and the other 
mad that they 
broke away 
from the 
sterile classicism which had laid a blight 
upon English literature. For peasants 
and mad folk are not the slaves of the 
conventional. 

William Cowper was born at Berk- 
hamstead Vicarage in the year 1731, 
His father, the incumbent of the parish, 
was a son of Spencer Cowper, the Judge, 
whose trial for the alleged murder of 
Miss Stout, the Quakeress, lends one of 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


high reputa- 
tion A 
brother of his 
father was 
Ashley 
Cowper, a 
distinguished 
lawyer, who 
had im- 
portant posts 
at his dis- 
posal. Ashley 
was the father 
of Theodora, 
the 
first sweet- 
heart, and 
of Lady 
Hesketh, who 
remained his 
life-long 
friend. But 
in spite of 
these advan- 
tages, Cowper 
was unfortunate from his earliest years. He 
had inherited an exceedingly sensitive and 
timid disposition : for his fit development 
there was needed a kind mother and a 
quiet home. But his mother died when 
he was only six, and his charming lines, 
“On Receiving My Mother’s Picture,” 
show what a blow the loss was to the 
nervous and imaginative child) He was 
sent to school, and when a tiny and 


poet’s 
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helpless little lad, he was subjected to 
merciless torture by an overgrown ruffian 
So broken was he by the 


of fifteen. 


COWPER’S MOTHER. 


constant bullying that when his tormentor 
approached, he never dared raise his eyes 
to his face: he knew the coming of the 
brute by the buckles on the shoes that 
kicked him. If Cowper in later life was 
unable to face the world it was very likely 
because his spirit had been broken at the 
outset by this gross and detestable villain. 
Many a character never gains power 
because the germ of its strength has been 
blasted at a so-called school. 

When Cowper grew up, the fact that so 
many members of his family were success- 
ful lawyers turned his attention to the law, 
although he had very little natural aptitude 
for that profession. He was called to the 
Bar in 1754. While studying in the office 
of his uncle Ashley, he had for companion 
a youth named Thurlow, who afterwards 
rose to be Lord High Chancellor of 
England. According to Cowper, the 
two of them “spent their time giggling 
and making giggle” with Ashley’s pretty 
daughters, instead of studying their 


COWPER. 


profession. ‘‘ Never mind, Cowper,” said 
Thurlow playfully, “when I’m _ Lord 
Chancellor I’ll look after you.” But, 
though he corresponded with the poet 
on the proper metre for translating 
Homer, he never did much for him. It 
was to Earl Spencer and not to Thurlow 
that Cowper owed his pension of £300 
a year in 1794. 

As Cowper was never likely to make 
his way as a_pleader in the law- 
courts, his family tried to provide for 
him otherwise. One of his relatives 
procured him a clerkship in the House 
of Lords. But a public examination was 
necessary ere the applicant obtained the 
post, and the sensitive nature of the poet 
shrank from the ordeal. For six.months 
he suffered terrible agony of mind. He 
wished that he might die, or become 
insane, so as to escape from the test which 
his imagination made so terrible. At last 
he became mad in reality: he gave way to 


THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

a fit of religious despair ; he fancied that 
he was lost to all eternity. He tried to 
hang himself, and was only saved by the 
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CHURCH. 


COWPER’S HOUSE . 
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with an adequate allowance, 
and sent him to the country 
that he might recover. His 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, displayed 
an admirable solicitude on his 
behalf. In 1765 he made the 
acquaintance of Morley Unwin, 
Vicar of Grimstone, in Norfolk. 
He entered his house as a 
boarder, and the care and 
affection of Mrs. Unwin soon 
produced a_ remarkable im- 
provement in his health. Two 
years later they removed to a 
pretty house at Olney, in 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF COWPER, Buckinghamshire. The Rector 
of Olney was the Rev. John 
breaking of the cord. That was not the Newton, who in his wild youth had been 
last of his attempts at suicide. At Olney captain of a slave-ship, but was now a 
he imagined that he was called 
upon by God to offer up the 
sacrifice that had been for- 
bidden to Abraham, and he 
was prepared to. be his own 
Isaac. At Weston he was so 
unhinged by young Unwin's 
death that he hanged himself 
in his own bed-room : he would 
have been dead in a few 
minutes had not Mrs. Unwin 
entered accidentally, and rushed 
to cut the rope. After his 
failure to obtain the clerkship, 
it became obvious to his friends 
that he was quite unfitted for a practical man of most strict and fervid piety. His 
life, so they combined to provide him friendship was a great comfort to poor 
Cowper, although it is said that 
the rigour of his temper some- 
times aggravated the poet's 
malady. At Olney, too, Cowper 
made the acquaintance of Lady 
Austen, the widow of Sir Robert 
Austen, a Baronet, and she was. 
kind to him, and fell in love 

with him. 

There is nothing more inter- 
esting about Cowper than his 
relations with women. His 
cousin Theodora remained 
single all her life because of 
him. In 1786 he received an 

n , anonymous annuity of £50, 
COWPER’S HOUSE AT WESTON-UNDERWOOD. which was thought to be due 
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to her bounty. Lady Hesketh hada more of our past misbehaviour—it is also 
than cousinly affection for him; Mrs. natural, for a kind woman at least, to 
Unwin and Lady love the thing she 
Austen loved him. loes good to. 
The fact was that That is why 
Cowper was one . ‘* mothering ” is 
of those men who + such a dangerous 
gain the affections ; R pastime for elderly 
of gentle women females. 

because they need The ladies en- 
‘* mothering ” so couraged him to 
much. It is often write to divert his 
said that it is ~ mind from its own 
strength that wins consuming misery. 
women, but weak- “You can write 
ness is equally , upon any subject,” 
attractive. Women said Lady Austen ; 
begin by protect- “write upon this 
ing the weak, and sofa.” That was 
they end by falling Fi the origin of ‘‘ The 
in love with them. . Pa SN Task.” He wrote 
For if it is natural, , ~ it in “ that little 
as Tacitus says, to summer-house at 
hate those whom MRS. UNWINe OJney, as large as 
we wrong — and a sedan-chair, 


we do that because we are prompted by our the window of which opened upon a 
vanity to go on seeking some justification neighbour's orchard, and the door 


LADY HESKETH. LADY AUSTEN. 
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COWPER MEMORIAL CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, OLNEY. 
upon a garden full of pinks, roses, and 
honeysuckles.” . 
With the publication of ‘‘The Task,” 
the reading public became aware that a 
poet of a new kind had arisen in England. 
Here were none of the old tropes and 
metaphors and _ stilted antitheses, but 
fresh nature- 
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whole world is a blank, and its con- 
ventions are as nothing before him. ‘That 
is why Cowper shook himself free from 
the conventional manner of Pope. To 
the brisk man of the world that might 
mean much; to the stricken poet it 
meant nothing at all. Only the natural 
and the real could comfort him, not the 
artificial and the feigned. But the matter 
went deeper than that. It was the same 
sensitiveness that made him mad that also 
made him alive to the beauty of the world; 
and being mad with misery, he was driven 
to divert his mind by describing, with 
intimate and loving sympathy, the land- 
scapes that soothed him so well. Hence 
arose the nature-school of poetry in 
England. His private woe was the 
public weal. 

Cowper’s is not a homely muse, but 
a muse that perceives the spiritual beauty 
of most homely scenes. And in things 
the homeliest and plainest, to discover an 
all-informing beauty is the high prerogative 
of genius. ‘To read Cowper’s description 


of a landscape is to be soothed at once, to 


feel the mystic charm. ’Tis only with the 
outer eye we peruse him ; our inner eye is 
far away on the scenes he brings before 





beauty as she 
is among the 
woods and 
fields. And 
if we ask why 
a poet who 
was broken 
down by 
misery and 
madness 
should be 
such a bold 
innovator, the 
answer is that 
it was his 
mental agony 
that made 
him so. For 
to a man who 
is in the 
depths of 
despair the 


COWPER’S PEW (OVER THE PULPIT), OLNEY 


CHURCH, 
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at intuitional 
greatness. 
And from 
their agony 
they get 
mental rich- 
ness; theirs 
is the fertile 
philosophy. 
But a weak 
man like 
Cowper dared 
not think — 
that way 
madness lay ; 
he wanted 
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us, on ‘‘ woods and valleys, and the wind- 


ing Ouse” 


How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 
While Admiration, feeding at the eyes 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 


He has not the high pantheism of Words- 
worth ; he is less thoughtful, less delib- 
erate, less mystic, and, be it added, far 
less ponderous and egotistical. His was 
a smaller but a nimbler mind. His verse 
has not the billowy majesty of Shakspere— 
for the matter of that, 

whose has ?—but he, 

too, when he likes, 

can use the big pedal. 

He tells us how— 


The mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of 
some far-spreading wood 
‘Of ancient growth, make 
music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his 
winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while 
they fill the mind. 


He is not a thinker; 
tis only the stronger 
minds that go through 
an agony like to 
Cowper’s, and, pass- 
ing beyond it, arrive 


DEREHAM CHURCH. 


THE ALCOVE REFERRED TO 


objective 
A ‘ pictures to 
fill his mind; 
he was con- 
tent to muse on them with gentle melan- 
choly beauty. Hence his moralising is 
but poor when compared with his descrip 
tion. He tells us that— 
The oak 
Chrives by the rude concussion of the storm, 
More fixed below, the more disturbed above. 


And then goes on to apply it to the life 


of man. Struggle is good for a man as 
windy warfare is good for an oak—but 
why? Not, asa great poet would tell us, 
because the struggle benefits his subjective 
self—how Shakspere could have sent that 
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home with an easy and careless great- 
ness !—not on that account, according to 


Cowper, but because man, forsooth— 


From strenuous toil derives his hours of ease! 


We are to work hard, in short, that we 
may sleep well o’ nights, which is as 
materialistic a philosophy as that of the 
most careless idler. 

An interesting quality of Cowper’s mind 
was its playfulness. That may seem 
strange in the temper of a poor madman : 
it is really natural to it. For it is 
only very superficial people who never 
laugh—the pompous, the stupid, and the 
proud. Men who are wretched from 
excess of thought are willing to smile 
at any trifle, in order to forget more 
serious cares. It was thus with Cowper. 
How charming, playful he could be is 
seen in his ‘“ Farewell to the Angry 
Bull ’”’— 

But thou canst taste no calm delight, 
Thy pleasure is to show 
Thy magnanimity in fight , 


Thy prowess—therefore go! 


I care not whether East or North 
So I no more may find thee; 

The angry Muse thus sings thee forth, 
And claps the gate behind thee. 


And then there is the immortal ballad of 
“John Gilpin.” He wrote it in a night to 


please his “‘ dear female coterie.” Was 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE AT OLNEY, WHERE COWPER WROTE 
**THE TASK.”’ 


‘* JOHN GILPIN’’ AND THE FIRST PART OF 


COWPER. 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF COWPER’S 


‘* JOHN GILPIN.’’ 

there ever more excellent fooling? ’Tis 
too much the habit nowadays to gibble- 
gabble fine verse of all kinds 
harshly and slovenly, not look- 
ing at the poet’s images. If 
you read “Gilpin” in that 
way you will miss the fullness 
of its flavour. But if you read it 
with enjoying slowness, letting 
the worthy linendraper’s 
image rise before you in all 
his ridiculous predicaments, 
and giving each significant 
word the humorous emphasis 
that Cowper meant it 
carry, then ’tis seen to 
one of the most happily 
humorous and mirth-moving 
ballads in the English 
language. 


to 
be 
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By GEORGE A. WADE. 


, ROM the earliest ages, and in every 
country and clime, there seems to 

have always been a class of persons who 
sought to make a living by tramping about 
the streets and roads of towns and villages, 
znd, by some means or other, entertaining 


PR De 
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the inhabitants thereof, in return for gifts 
in kind or money, preferably the latter. 
We find these street performers equally 
common in our own land and in tropical 
India, all over the Continent and all 
over Amcrica, amusing the stoical Indian 
in Canadian backwoods, and also delight- 
ing the almond-eyed Chinese of Shanghai. 


And however civilised, however busy, 


however learned people may become in 
any country, the majority of them always 
look with a sort of sneaking sympathy 
and delight upon the entertainments of 
the street. As children they stood watch- 
ing with open mouths the wonderful feats, 
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the marvellous deeds; and when older, 
they may pretend to be “past such 
things,” but it is generally “ pretence” all 
the same. 

Watch men and 
women out of any ten still regard the 
performances of the evergreen Punch 
and Judy! It is the same old box that 
Punch adorns that we knew as boys and 


how eagerly nine 
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girls; there is the same Toby, with his 
drooping tail, and his general air of 
weariness with all things earthly, there 
is the same squeaking voice of Punch, 
making the same wheezy, fearful puns and 


weather, of a goodly audience, which 
will laugh heartily as the same old sallies 
occur. Punch will knock down Judy with 
that rolling-pin, as he has done for 
centuries. the “bobby” will appear with 


| 


Photo. by Reid, Wishaw. 


JACKO AND THE ACCORDION. 


jokes. But the performance never fails 
to ‘‘draw,” and whether the owners 
choose for their pitch a pavement in some 


dirty, narrow alley of the East End of 


London, or whether they appear in 
fashionable Belgravia, or whether they 
stand on the sands of Scarborough, they 


are almost always sure, given decent 


his ‘‘authority” and fight Punch; the 
hanging-scene will end the show. It has 
been performed, even to this generation, 
thousands of times, but it is always new. 
Punch and Judy is now almost the only 
remnant we have left in England of the old 
*‘ miracle plays,” though it is little known 
that its origin was there. But such is the 
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case. It arose from an outdoor play of the 
Middle Ages entitled ‘‘ Pontius Pilate and 
the Jews,” and it has passed through many 
changes, be- 
coming more 
and more 
corrupted, in 
title as in 
other things, 
until it has 
arrived at 
its present 
stage ! a 
most curious 
instance of 
a religious 
play having 
become to- 
day merely 
a common 
street performance, but more popular even 
than it was in those far-off days when it first 
was produced. 

A new factor in the list of street per- 
formers of our own time in this country is 
undoubtedly the Italian with the monkey. 
Those of us who can look back thirty years 
or more can recollect the first appearance 
of the invaders from the sunny land 


youth, and the present 
monkey was then a nonentity. 


WOOD, STRING, AND BRASS. 


of Italy. They were a rarity in our 
accompanying 
He came 
on the scene 
somewhat 
later. The 
first speci- 
men of the 
Italian to 
whom we 
were intro- 
duced -in 
those days 
was the little 
Savoyard lad, 
ever smiling, 
always un- 
washed, and 
often with 
that 
suggested much need of repairs exten- 
sively. Then the Savoyard boy having 
done well, and made his good fortune 
known when he returned home in winter, 
the genial Italian (from Naples more 
especially) saw that it was infinitely easier 
to come to England and play, or pretend 
to play, an accordion for a living than to 
work hard in Italy for barely half as much 


clothes 
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BRUIN IN DURANCE. 
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per diem. So he came. Then she came 
too. ‘Then the monkey came also. 

The monkey has varied in many ways. 
He always looks supremely miserable, and 


Ihoto. by Sparrow. 


THE GREAT ROPE TRICK. 


he never looks cleaner than his owner. 


He has a keen eye constantly on the 
halfpence, and would appear to have sense 
to keep the said coins, did not his pro- 
prietor, with that smile from one side of 
his face to the other, command him to 


“Bing it here, dood boy.” And the 


monkey, with sundry reminiscences of 


what happened some days back when he 
did not obey, delivers up the halfpence 
with a doubtful air of ever seeing them 
again. 

The Italian woman who plays the 
accordion is always old and wizened. We 
read and hear much of the beautiful girls 
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of Italy, with flashing eyes and raven locks, 
but they never come to England playing 
accordions, that is certain! And the 
fashionable «(ress of the performer here is 
not calculated to win our admiration and 
love. But these Italians make a decent 
thing out of their sojourns here, as some of 
them in London have told the writer that, 
on a very good day, they reckon to take 
anything from fifteen shillings to twenty, 
and even a bad day will run to five, which 
is considered poor. 

The Hungarian with the performing 
bear has not been quite as much in evi- 
dence lately as he used to be about twelve 
years or so ago; at least it has seemed so 
to us older people. It is strange that 
performers with bears in the streets have 
almost without exception been either 
Hungarians, Poles, or Russians. ‘Their 
costume is, on the whole, picturesque, 
and they are certainly not dirtier than the 


MOUSE, CAT, AND BIRD SHOW, 


average Italian, though one can hardly 
class them as_ particularly clean’ in 
appearance. We know the performance 
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of the bear. He dances round his master ; 
he dances with a pole as a partner; he 
will even sometimes climb the pole when 
it has been fastened firmly, and attain the 
height of at least a foot ! 

We well recollect how we used to gaze 
at his performances half in fear in our 
younger days; for we had heard such 
tales from nurse and maid, and read such 
terrible accounts in ‘‘ The Three Bears” 
and similar prints, of the ferocity and 
savageness of all brown bears, that we 
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were in imminent dread lest this specimen 
should get loose and pursue every child 
in the village straightaway, ending off by 
devouring one of us. 

The performing — bear, 
generally a young one that has been 
taken asacub. He is taught to dance by 
placing him on warm iron plates, in many 
cases, and giving him some tit-bit when 


he has 


however, is 


done his rehearsal. However 


he may hug his friend, the Hungarian, 


and wrap his round that gentle- 
man’s neck, there is but little reason for 


believing that Bruin likes him much or 


arms 
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loves to have thus to disport for the benefit 
of English youth in the streets. Often 
two men go with the bear, for one must 
keep an eye on the “affectionate” 
creature while the other collects the 
money. . 

Who has not heard the ‘ German 
band” ? The members of it, like perfect 
natives of the Fatherland, however, have 
progressed with the times, as a glance at 
our Illustration will show. Many years 
ago all the musicians in a German band 
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used to wear the caps common in their 
own land, something like what our 
yachting-cap is But English 
people began to attach a special and 
doubtfnl meaning to the words “ Made in 
Germany” some years ago, and anything 
that savoured too much of being German 


now. 


was rather tabooed. 

Now our friends the members of the 
‘* German bands” throughout Britain were 
soon keen enough to notice this change, 
so, like sensible men, they did not let their 
patriotism interfere with their zeal for 
“gathering in the shekels,” and they 


G 
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discarded the neat blue serge uniform and 
the national cap, and began to array them- 
selves as ordinary Britons! So they 
appear in our Illustration here. The less 
they could look like Germans and the 
more they copied Englishmen, the better 
they did in their business ; so at last even 
most brass instruments were put aside, 
and stringed ones were much introduced. 
Now the bands are always velcome when 
they play in the streets—mostly of the 
suburbs of the Metropolis or in provincial 
towns—and, on the whole, they have not 
much reason to complain of lack of public 
patronage. 

It is curious how each nation has its 
speciality in sending us its would-be 
entertainers. Just as the Hungarian 
could never be imagined with a monkey, 
or the Italian with a bear, so it is abso- 
lutely certain that any street- performer 
with “happy families” or “cats” will 


be a Frenchman. One of our old 


acquaintances of this sort is here depicted. 
His photograph was taken as he gave his 
exhibition recently in a street of New- 


castle. it was somewhat difficult to 
understand exactly what it was that the 
cats were trying to perform, especially 
when they were just being photographed. 
It might have been supposed that they 
were trying to signify that the British 
flag was about to be hoisted at Pretoria; 
but we know that no true Frenchman 
would ever teach his performing cats 
such a thing! 

The ‘happy family” in a cage, where 
cats, mice, rats, a dog, and birds all dwell 
together in unity—more or less, generally 
less when the master’s eye is absent!—is 
getting rather uncommon; it is a little 
out-of-date with a generation of children 
that wants more excitement. The one 
that stood on the jetty at Yarmouth for 
several seasons recently, and is perhaps 
there yet, is the finest that we have noticed 
for some time. But the taming of wild 
animals, or of those that have a natural 
antipathy to each other, to live together 
in peace is not very difficult, if they are 
procured when quite young, and so it 
seems to appeal to the Frenchman who 
is desirous of making an honest penny or 


pound out of “perfide Albion,” and he 
comes along here till he has saved a snug 
little amount, after which he returns to 
Paris or Lyons to live comfortably for the 
rest of his natural life, his chief relaxation 
being in abusing the English. 

Whatever should we do without the 
Italian organ-grinder? He has been the 
greatest of street-performers for many 
years, and his numbers are increasing 
fast, so fast that he occupies no small 
place in some of our largest towns, and 
has taken the greater part of Saffron Hill, 
in London, and of York Street, in 
Leeds, to himself. On the whole he is a 
genial, happy-go-lucky chap, who trudges, 
along mile after mile daily, dragging his 
organ and his cage of fortune - telling 
birds, and staying to play a tune or’ two 
wherever he fancies there is a_ pretty 
servant who may reward him with a penny, 
or some Englishman with musical soul 
enough to appreciate the strains ‘of his 
organ for a similar sum. 

In our boyhood days we knew the old 
hurdy-gurdy, with its terribly slow wheeze 
and its broken keys. We knew the old 
man who played it, as wheezy and broken 
as was his instrument; and we cannot 
but allow that our friend from Italy is 
a great improvement upon those old days 
of the hurdy-gurdy, whatever we may 
think of Antonio Francesco himself or 
of the damsel that accompanies him when 
his “‘ pal” is away. 

There are so many things that recom- 
mend the Italian to us. He is ever 
smiling ; his nation remains our ally and 
friend when all other Europeans stand 
aloof; his language is soft and musical, 
even when he says words better left 
unsaid. And then he keeps up-to-date. 
His organ d6es not grind out some tune 
of last century, but it .edifies us with * 
“Soldiers of the Queen”; while he 
discourses of the latest deeds of the 
Dublin Fusiliers, of the Shropshires, or 
of the Canadians; and he turns the 
handle to the strains of ‘‘The Absent- 
Minded Beggar,” whilst he talks with 
enthusiasm of Roberts and Kitchener as 
though he were speaking of Garibaldi, 
or of his present Italian favourite, 
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General Heusch. Yes, our Italian friend 
is a recognised institution to-day in our 
kingdom, and is, as a rule, not unwelcome 
with his “‘ Monte Carlo” and his ‘‘ Handy 
Man.” 

We most of us know the man with the 
“rope trick.” As a general rule, he is a 
broken-down individual ; often he has been 
a sailor. But this one whom the photo- 
grapher caught as he stood on the pave- 
ment of a Sheffield street was a much 
more reputable 
specimen of his 
class. Indeed, he 
seemed to make 
quite a decent 
living out of his 
performance with 
the rope, and it 
must be said, after 
seeing his ex- 
tremely clever 
entertainment, that 
he thoroughly de- 
served to do so. 

He allowed him- 
self to be tied up 
very securely by 
any member of the 
crowd that stood 
around him, and 
guaranteed to get 
the 
rope thus encirc- 
ling him within 
minutes, no 
matter how it was 
secured. As it 
happened, there 
was among the spectators a sailor from 
H.M.S. Zerrible who undertook the task of 
fastening the performer. And he did it in 
a manner that would safely have done for 
any man of ordinary calibre, including 
“Slim” Piet himself, of the Transvaal. 
But our performer here only smiled as the 
crowd showed its appreciation of the 
sailor’s efforts by its grins. And in twe 
minutes he was free from the rope 
which had seemed tight enough to have 
held him for life! How he did it is 
his secret. But it was very clever, and we 
all duly applauded, and some of the 


loose from 


two 
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spectators threw into his hat their coppers. 
The ‘“rope-man” showed several other 
tricks more or less interesting, and his 
entertainment was, indeed, rather novel, 
as well as attractive. 

Though one cannot call him a recent 
acquisition to the ranks of street - per- 
formers, yet the pavement-artist’s career 
is quite of late date compared with some 
of those we have spoken of. Probably 
twenty years would be the outside limit of 
the time he has 
been in evidence. 
At first, his efforts 
in the direction 
of instructing and 
developing the 
taste of the masses 
- “ie 
greatly appyre- 
ciated. As long 
as it was seen that 
he himself used his 
coloured chalks 
and drew the 
pictures on the 
causeway that he 
had previously 
swept clean, there 
was a wide dispo- 
sition to patronise 
his efforts un- 
grudgingly. 

But, alas! he 
soon degenerated, 
and began to show 
drawings done 
upon boards that 
he brought with 
him, and which he laid down on the pave- 
ment. He said he had chosen this method 
because the rain used to destroy so seriously 
the effect of his work on the flags; but it 
was insinuated, and not without foundation 
of fact, that he had bought or borrowed 
the specimens he brought to his pitch, and 
that they were not original. Then patron- 
age for the street-artist began to diminish, 
and interest in him to decrease. 

The pavement-artist shown in the pic- 
ture, however, is evidently a real one, and 
no fake. His pitch is the usual one 
chosen, by the side of a railway-station 


were 


e @ 
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blank wall, or some similar spoc, where 
crowds are frequent and interruption from 
the police seldom. Our provincial towns 
know him now nearly as well as London 
does. He makes a fair living from his 
work yet; sometimes it amounts in a good 
“spot” to over six or seven shillings a 
The 


in London 


writer knows one such man 
declares himself to 
have had a bad day if his earnings do 
not total up to twelve shillings; but his 
case and place are certainly exceptional 
in their advantages. 


day. 


who 
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minstrels can make a fair day’s wage in 
many places. But their talent must be 
exceptionally good, and they must be 
prepared to do regular variety turns of 
all kinds. ‘Their must be well 
‘* burnt-corked,” yet their songs must be 
of the music-hall type rather than of the 
coon variety; and the bigger 


faces 


fools 


“they can make themselves appear, both 


in dress and acting, the more likely are 
they to please the public. 

These are the chief street-performers 
of to-day, though one or two others come 


Photo 


. by Cumming, Aldershot. 
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And then there are the nigger-minstre!s, 
who have grown so very common lately in 


large towns. Few such towns but can 


boast of one group of them, at any rate. 


“do” the inland 


They towns+ in. winter 
and the seaside spots in summer. For- 
merly they made a fine weck’s wage out 
of the job, but ‘times have not been 
brilliant with them lately. There 
been a slump in nigger-minstrelsy in 
England, as may be seen from the come- 
down of what 


has 


used to be one of the 
most successful forms of indoor evening 
entertainments. 


Yet to-day a good troupe of nigger 


then. such 


out of 


now and But are 
falling the ranks. “The 
man, generally French, with the marion- 
ettes is the 
fellow dogs and goat stood on 
rolling balls has gone to join the inside 
performers of the ‘* Halls.” The acrobats 
are long since defunct; and the jugglers 
have not been prominent for years. 

Still we should be sorry to lose these 
old friends we have spoken of ; they keep 
the streets amused, and, after all, life is 
serious enough to most people for us to 
welcome a laugh as we daily go along 


along 
rapidly 


scarcely ever seen now, 


whose 


doing our business. 
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STORY. 


By BEATRICE M. HICKS. 


] F ever you were to ride from Queens- 

town to King, and took the road 
leading through Fort Alfred, you would 
notice, about ten miles from the town, a 
turning to the right just after you get 
through the drift. It is a regular baboon’s 
path now, but if you followed it and didn’t 
lose your way, you would come toa rough, 
tumble-down farmhouse, with outbuild- 
ings in ruins, called Hart Dyke’s Rest— 
at least, it used to be called that. 

Now no one lives there ; the garden is 
all a waste, the windows of the house are 
smashed, and the thatch in most places is 
off the roof. It is a desolate-looking 
spot, especially when the wind moans, 
right down in the kloof and almost hidden 
in the bush. It is quite deserted—only a 
stray Kaffir dog seems to haunt the place, 
and barks wildly at any casual passer-by. 
But not many people go that way, for 
strange stories are told of awful cries and 
ghastly sights seen in the moonlight. No 
Kaffir will go near the house after sun- 
down, and many a Dutchman has sworn 
he has seen a ghostly figure haunting the 
place where the murdered man was buried. 

But I must begin at the beginning of 
the story. 


Ten or twelve years ago it 
was all so different—the house so tidy and 
neat, and the whole place so snug and 


well cared for. Hart Dyke himself was 
an honest - looking, hard-working man, 
who spent all his time improving his farm. 
He scarcely ever went away. Where he 
had come from was a mystery; nobody 
seemed to know. He was an Englishman, 
and the neighbours said he was not 
Colonial born, but they could find out 
nothing else about him. He had suddenly 


appeared in their midst from the Diamond 
Fields, the story went, and settled down on 
the farm, and three or four years after 
married a girl from Bushman’s River 
whom he had met at the Stock Fair at 
Grahamstown. But she did not live long, 
poor thing! and he was left with the two 
little girls—Carrie and Bessie were their 
names—and he would do anything for 
them, so devoted was he—they were the 
only things he still lived for. 

They were tall and old - fashioned 
children for their age, and did all the 
housework, with the help of old Sarah, 
the Hottentot woman. Carrie would make 
the bread and churn the butter, and it 
was her work, too, to look after the fowls. 
She was very fond of them, and gave them 
all names. Bessie attended to the garden ; 
she liked flowers best, and Hart Dyke had 
made her a little flower-garden down by 
the river, among the mimosa-bushes, and 
had planted a quince hedge all around 
to prevent the animals straying in. It 
was a sweet, pretty little place, and further 
on, a bed of arum lilies grew—all wild. 

And so the children lived with their 
fowls and their flowers and their father. 
Mrs. Baillie, who lived at Jeck’s Farm, the 
other side of the river, often wanted the 
little girls to come and play with her 
Johnnie, but Hart Dyke did not like it. 
He wanted to keep himself to himself, and 
his children safe around him. People 
used to gossip about this, as people 
always will do about their neighbours, 
and many different tales were told about 
Hart Dyke; but, as he never interfered 
with anyone, and was always so kindly 
when any stranger stopped at his house, 
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they by-and-by left off talking about 
him, and were content to regard him 
as a mystery, until one day all the talk 
began again. 

It was like this. One afternoon in 
spring the two little girls were playing 
down by the river with Johnnie Baillie. 
They had finished their day’s work, and 
left the house neat and tidy. They had 
washed themselves, too, and put on clean 
kapjes and pinafores—such a nice little 
couple they were! ‘They looked for- 
ward to having a good afternoon at play, 
and first they paddled in the river, laugh- 
ing as they tried to catch the little minnows 
darting to and fro, and there they ran 
about barefoot in the sand-heaps by the 
bank. 

“How nice and warm it feels!” said 
Carrie. “I wonder why father always 
likes us to wear boots and stockings; it is 
so much nicer to be without, like the 
Kaffirs.” 

Johnnie was barefoot too, and they 
played at burying their feet in the sand, 
and then Carrie and Bessie made a big 


sand castle, while Johnnie fetched a large 
reed to put in the top for a flag, and some 
flat white stones for the window. 

And so the children laughed and romped 
in the sand, happy and careless, until the 
sun began to sink in the west, and the 
long shadows of the blue gum - tree 


stretched to where they were playing. 
This made Bessie remember that her 
flowers had to be watered, and they all 
ran tothe garden. But Johnnie stopped 
suddenly. ‘‘ Look!” he cried, pointing to 
the other side of the river; “do you see 
that old man? He must be a tramp, he 
is so ragged, and carrying that old bundle, 
too. But how horrid he looks with that 
big thorn stick!” 

And they stood by the gate and watched 
the old man: he was much bent, and 
looked old and tired out as he clambered 
down the river-bank. 

“Oh, I do believe he’s coming here!” 
said Bessie. ‘‘See, he’s taking off his 
boots and socks. What shall we do if 
he stays? Father has ridden over to see 
Mr. Van der Linde, and old Sarah is 
away.” 


‘“Why, if he stops here, of course we 
must give him some bread and coffee,” 
said Carrie, *‘and I think he might have 
that old bone of mutton too,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

“‘] hope he won't stay, all the same,” 
said Bessie, almost crying; ‘‘ he does look 
so horrid.” 

‘**There, don’t,” said Johnnie, ‘he ’ll 
think you’re a cry-baby. It’s all right. 
I’m here!” He thought himself very 
brave ; he was a boy, and thirteen. 

Meanwhile the tramp slowly crossed the 
river, and they could see him make a 
grimace and hear him swear whenever he 
trod on a sharp stone. Then he followed 
the footpath up to the door, and knocked. 
He had not noticed the children, and for 
a time they did not stir. 

‘““Come, Bessie,” said Carrie at last, 
‘‘we must go and speak to him.” 

** Does Hart Dyke live here ¢” the man 
called out gruffly as he saw them coming, 
Johnnie and Bessie trying to lag behind. 

“Yes,” answered Carrie bravely, ‘ but 
he isn’t here now.” 

And the three stood in a row and stared 
at the man. He had a dark, sunburnt face 
with bloodshot eyes; he wore a scragg 
grey beard, and his jaws were large and 
thick. There was something so repulsive 
in his look that the children shrank back, 
and Bessie caught hold of Carrie’s hand. 

“Not here!” he repeated. ‘* When 
will he be back? I want to see him.” 

‘“‘He has gone over to see Mr. Van der 
Linde—to that farm over yonder, under 
that big mountain,” pointing with her 
finger, ‘“‘ but I think he’ll be back before 
sundown.” 

““He’ll be back to-night? All right, 
I’ll wait,” said the tramp, and opened the 
door and walked in. He threw his stick 
and bundic on the table, settled himself 
in the armchair, and began to smoke. 
The children looked at each other, aston- 
ished, and stayed outside on the stoep. 
He had looked so surly that all Carrie’s 
ideas of coffee and the mutton-bone were 
frightened away. 

At last they began to talk in whispers. 

“I do hope daddie will soon come 
back,” repeated Bessie. 
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They stood by the gate and watched the old man. 


“e of 


“I’m only afraid,” said Johnnie, 
this man stealing something and making 
off with it. That’s what these beggars do.” 

* And I left the silver teaspoons on the 


table, and the box of sardines father 
brought from town!” exclaimed Carrie. 
“* Shall we go in and get them ?” 


“* Well—no,” said Johnnie, not wishing 
to beard the lion in his den. “I think 
the best plan is for us to sit here and 
watch what he takes off with him when 
he goes.” 

So the three children sat close togethcr 
on the bench on the stoep near the door, 
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and now and again one of them ventured 
to peep inside at the tramp, who was sit- 
ting contentedly smoking with half-closed 
eyes in Hart Dyke’s armchair. 

By-and-by the sun set, and Carrie said 
it was time to light the fire for supper; 
but at that Johnnie, who was not so brave 
as he tried to make out, said he must 
be going home; his mother would not 
know what had become of him. So off 
he went, and the two little girls crept 
inside. 

. * Whose children are you ?” growled the 
tramp. 

““Why, we’re his children, of course— 
Hart Dyke’s,” said Carrie. 

‘“‘Of course,” chimed in Bessie; ‘‘ and 
I’m Bessie and she’s Carrie.” 

“Umph! I must say you don’t take 
much after him,” said the tramp, with a 
short laugh, as he stared at them.again, 
and settled down once more to his pipe. 
Presently his eyes closed, and it seemed as 
if he were asleep. 

The two little girls crept on tiptoe, laid 
the cloth, and put out the bread-and- 
They had made a fire, 


butter for supper. 
and the light of its flickering beams was all 


there was in the cottage. It was as yet so 
dark outside they wondered if their father 
would come back that night ; and so they 
crouched down by the hearth, holding 
each other’s hands. They grew terribly 
frightened as they watched the ugly old 
man opposite, and dreadful stories of 
wizards and murderers flashed through 
their minds. If he were not really a 
man—some “‘ spook” or demon come to 
kill or eat them! Once the tramp rolled 
over in his chair and snored. 

“He’s coming at us!” whispered 
Bessie in her childish terror, while the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. But their 
hearts beat, and so they sat hand-in-hand 
as the weary hours rolled by. 

At last wheels were heard in the 
distance ; they gradually came nearer and 
nearer, till they stopped by the house. The 
dogs began to bark, and the children ran 
to the door, wild with joy. They knew 
father had come home! 

‘‘ Father, there’s a strange man here,” 
said Carrie. 
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** And he’s sitting by the fire, and wants 
you,” said Bessie. 

‘“‘He wouldn’t ga; he looks so dreadful. 
I’m so glad- you ’’ve-eome home A 

“All right! I’ll go in and see him 
soon,” laughed Hart Dyke as he took the 
children up in his arms and kissed them : 
he was so glad to be back again with 
them. He outspanned the horses, gave 
them water and forage, and then, taking 
Bessie and Carrie by either hand, went 
into the house. He was tired, and would 
rather have been alone, but with his ready 
welcome went forward to greet his visitor. 

“‘Good-evening,” he said. ‘ Where 
are you going? It has been a hot day 
for walking to-day. Are you——” 

But he stopped, and gave a start when 
he saw the old man’s face, and he grew 
whiter still when he heard him speak. He 
drew back his hand. 

““T’ve come to see you,” said the tramp, 
“that’s all. That’s the object of my 
tramp. I didn’t think you’d remember 
me.” 

Hart Dyke said nothing, but looked as 
if he saw a spirit from the dead. 

“You don’t seem very pleased to see 
me,” went on the oldman. ‘ Perhaps my 
visit was rathér unexpected. But I’ve 
been planning it for some time.” 

He clutched hold of his stick and 
shuffled up from the armchair, and now 
he stood looking on Hart Dyke. There 
was a cold, deceitful look in his eyes, 
anc in them glittered a gleam of triumph 
showing traces of envy and hatred. As 
for Hart Dyke, the first shock that he had 
felt on seeing the man had died away. 
He had recognised him, and with that 
recognition sprang forth all the pent-up 
hatred of years. His breath came fast 
and thick, his face was white and haggard; 
for a moment he did not live in the 
present—the past rose distinct before 
him. 

“‘Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ?” 
he began. 

But Bessie had never seen her father 
look like this, and began crying. ‘‘ Daddie, 
daddie !” she said. 

Hart Dyke stopped and lifted her on 
his knees. 
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“Don’t cry, my darling. It’s all right. 
Tou /” he added, turning to the tramp. 

“Yes, I quite understand,” said the 
tramp. “Little pitchers have long ears. 
We can go on with ‘our conversation at 
your convenience.” 

‘*My convenience will be very soon, | 
swear.” 

“You always were accommodating, 
Hart,” chuckled the old man, with a try 
at sarcasm. Then he made himself com- 
fortable again by the fire with a satisfied 
look on his face. ‘* Roads are so deuced 
bad after this last rain. Glad of a com- 
fortable rest,” he added. 

Hart Dyke said nothing, but comforted 
little Bessie and gave her a bag of sweets 
he had brought home with him. Then 
Carrie said tea was ready, and they all sat 
down, Bessie still on her father’s knee, 
while Carrie was almost hidden by the 
teapot ; but the old man kept his place by 
the fire, and put his cup and saucer on the 
box beside him. 

But it was a miserable meal, and the 


children did not chatter as they usually 


did. It seemed as if something awful 
were going to happen. 

“Don’t bother to clear away, my pets ; 
leave the things as they are,” Hart Dyke 
said wearily, as he pushed his plate aside. 
“And be off to bed now, my darlings. 
See, Carrie, that the light is put out all 
right. I’ll feed the dogs. Good-night!” 

He kissed them, and with a murmured 
good-night to the man by the fire, they 
crept with the candle into their little 
room, and shut the door. It was a tiny 
place, with a mud floor, and a window 
high up near the roof. The children 
undressed quickly and quietly, and Carrie 
helped Bessie unbutton her frock and fold 
her clothes up neatly in a pile on the chair. 

“We must say our prayers now,” 
whispered Carrie ; ‘‘ let’s kneel down.” 

“Oh, no! we can’t without father,” said 
Bessie. 

“Yes, we must. Father won’t come 
yet, fora long time. He wants to talk to 
that man. But we must whisper them ; 
we mustn’t make a noise. Let’s say ‘ Our 
Father,’ and ‘Gentle Jesus’—you know 
them.” 


And so they knelt down side by side by 
the bed and said their prayers, as they 
were accustomed to do to their father 
every night. Then they jumped into bed, 
and Carrie blew the candle out. Now 
they could see the light from the living- 
room shining through the chinks of their 
door, and hear the voices—angry voices, 
too—of their father and the old tramp. 

“T hate him! Why doesn’t he go 
away ?” said Bessie. 

““Hush! They'll hear you!” 

“1 want daddie.” 

“Don’t cry, Bessie,” said Carrie, trying 
to comfort her. ‘‘ They'll go to bed soon, 
and then father will come in and kiss us.” 

“T’ll get up and go to daddie.” 

** No, no, you mustn’t; he’d be angry.” 

“* How loud they’re talking. I’m sure 
they’re quarrelling. I am so frightened.” 

‘** Don’t be silly, Bessie. We are quite 
safe. Come nearer me.” 

And the two little girls cuddled nearer 
to comfort one another, hiding their heads 
underneath the bed-clothes for protection. 
The moon had risen now and shone in 
through their window, making a silver bar 
across the room and up the wall, and the 
wind wailed dismally round the house. 
The children, half stifled, could not sleep, 
and the minutes seemed like hours. Now 
they heard their father’s voice, loud and 
angry, and then the tramp would break in 
with a few lazy, sneering words. 

Suddenly there came a great gust of 
wind that whistled all under the roof; the 
outside door banged to, and their bed- 
room door blew open with acrash. The 
children started up, terrified, but the two 
men did not seem to have heard it, so 
intent were they with each other. The 
little girls could watch from where they 
were, kneeling with beating hearts close 
together at the foot of the bed. They 
leant over the rail and could not take 
their eyes away. 

“You hypocrite!” Hart Dyke was 
saying, hurriedly and fiercely. ‘‘ Brotherly 
affection! As if there was anything of that 
kind between us. All that sort of thing 
died long ago—before even - 

‘**Now, don’t be hasty. You always 
were of such a fiery temper. Let’s talk 
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quietly. Still, all the same, 
brothers, and if you don’t feel it so, I 
do. And now, when you’re up in the 
world and I’m down, and consider 

““No, not one farthing of mine will I 
give you. And this is the last time, I 
swear, you shall ever enter my doors. 
Yes, stop your cursing! I mean it. For 
the sake of my children I would not have 
you within a mile of the place. They 
shall never know they have such a 
degraded beast for an uncle.” 

“That’s fine. Yourself?” 

“All my life long you have been my 
evil genius, had me under your power, 
and played the devil with me. I admit 
that—all; I know I was a weak fool, but 
now I mean to put a stop to it. Asa 
young man you ruined me—a beautiful 
brother indeed! I was branded before the 
world as a liar, forger, felon, when a word 
from you would have saved me. There 


was only one who still believed in me, and 
it was through you she lost her faith and 
thought me as worthless as the others did. 
It was you who turned her heart away 


from me. By God! I could have shot 
you both the day you were married— 
Mary, the only woman I ever loved, and 
you.” 

“Bah! why rake up the past? What’s 
the use of growing sentimental at our 
age? Besides, you got over it all right, 
it seems: married someone else, and 
settled down comfortably.” 

** Married? Yes, a man must have 
someone to cook for him and darn his 
socks in this country. But Mary, and all 
the things I endured from you for her 
sake! And when I came out o ‘3 

“You needn’t go into details. Have 
some respect for the family pride.” 

“I have none. When I came out of 
gaol and had started fair once more at the 
Diamond Fields, there you appeared to 
haunt me again. You know what I did for 
Mary’s sake. Many a time have I screened 
you in order to shelter her ; and how many 
times have I not emptied my purse into her 
hands to provide her with bare necessaries, 
while you gambled away and drank like a 
fish ? Don’t speak. You know this is 
true. Oh! I often think now what a fool 


we are 


And 
This place 


I was to do it. But, never again. 
then she died, and I trekked. 
was a wilderness when I came. See what 
itis now. I have worked hard, and this is 
the second start. You have found me 
out, but, I tell you, I’m not to be made 
a fool of this time. You’ll get nothing out 
of me, so you’d better clear before I turn 
you out. And I warn you not to come this 
way again. Do you understand? I will 
not have you near my children——” 

*“You’re a short-sighted fellow, as you 
always were. I’ll speak plain, then. 
Don’t you see I’ve tracked you out 
because I’m hard up? I haven’t enough 
for a drink on me. Do you think I tramp 
the country for pleasure, or come to see 
you for pleasure ?_ I never did think much 
of your common-sense.” 

**T’ll show you some now, then. 
out, I say, before I kick you out!” 

“Steady, my dear boy. Not so quick. 
Don’t talk of kicking me out. Listen 
here. Calm down. Let’s come to terms; 
I’m willing. I don’t want to be hard on 
you. Now, how much cash have you got 
in the house ?” 

‘** What on earth do you mean—terms ?” 

“Well, old man, you see it’s best for 
us to keep friends. Suppose, now, I went 
and said all I knew about you. It wouldn’t 
be very nice, would it? I mean to say 
it wouldn’t be very pleasant if those two 
little girls, for instance, came to know that 
their father had been—well, not to put it 
delicately, a gaol-bird. But you can pre- 
vent it by si 

“You blackguard! My children! You 
dare! Iwarnyou. Be off, before I touch 
you. I told you the past isdead. I mean 
it; I will have it so.” 

And he looked fierce and wild as he 
hissed these words. His eyes shone, and 
he was trembling with rage. The tramp 
gave a start backwards, frightened at the 
storm he had raised, seized his stick, 
and held it as if for protection in front of 
him. 

“You coward! Would you ?” protested 
the old man, trembling. 

But Hart Dyke did not listen. He felt 
this was to be the final reckoning. All 
his pent-up anger and hatred blazed out 


Clear 
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He threw himself on the other. 


in this last outbreak. He knew this was 
to be revenge for the ignominy of years. 


His shameful youth, Mary, the whole of 


his distorted life, rose before him, crying, 


“ Revenge !” 

He threw 
brother—and there the two men fought. 
They swayed to and fro like wild beasts 


himself on the other—his 


struggling with each other. They uttered 
no cry as they clung one to the other, but 
their breath came thick and heavy with 
passionate while the children 
screamed with fright. 

On, on they wrestled, the old man 
getting weaker, until they gave a sudden 
lunge; the table turned over; there was a 


snorts, 
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great crasn as they fell in a heap to the 
ground, and it was all dark. 
* * * * 

The hours passed. Outside the moon 
was shining, but the night was not calm, 
as sometimes. ‘The wind was strong and 
cheerless, and the little clouds seemed to 
fly across the moon’s face. 

Away the other side of the ostrich- 
camps the river wound, and there was a 
large stretch of sand on the bank. All 
around were the willow-trees, where the 
children often used to come and play, but 
to-night they seemed to wave sadly among 
the clouds of blowing sand, and the wind 
made a mournful sound by the reeds in the 
river. 

Near the willows a man was kneeling 
down: he looked like a black smudge 
upon the sand, gleaming white in the 
moonlight. He was busy—very busy— 
working with his hands like a wild animal 
making its burrow. He had thrown away 
his spade; he felt he would be quicker 
shovelling without it. He did not stop 


for a moment; he was burying—some- 


thing; and the hole had to be filled in, 
but the work would soon be over now. 
The “thing” was covered up, and the earth 
would speedily be level again. Quickly 
he worked, not stopping to take breath, 
while large drops of sweat gathered on his 
clammy forehead. Never had he worked 
so hard, so hurriedly, as now, for he felt 
that every moment was priceless, that he 
was running a race with life itself. 

At last it was done. Hart Dyke got up, 
shook the sand from his clothes, and 
leaning on his spade, mopped his brow 
with a sigh of relief. He looked fearfully 
around and listened: no sound but the 
wind in the trees and the murmuring of 
the water. But it was eerie, and the moon 
shone bright and ,cold; he shivered as if 
he still felt the touch of the dead man’s 
body. Would it always haunt him thus ? 
But he made an effort, clenched his teeth, 
and started homewards. A branch touched 
him as he passed ; he jumped aside with a 
beating heart, then he dashed away from 
the river up the sandbank on to the rocks 
above. There he felt forced to pause and 
look round once again, and the face he 
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turned to the light was old, shrivelled, and 
ashen white. His eyes at once glanced 
towards the willow-trees, and he saw how 
the wind had blown the sand and so 
smoothed everything; even his last foot- 
prints had disappeared. It was good. 
Nobody would know, and he went on home. 

He thought no one had seen him, but 
he was wrong; the moon had been 
watching him all the time; and the old 
Hottentot who had come to steal a goat— 
he had seen him, too, as he lay hiding in 
the sluit near by. 

* * % * 

The two little girls could not understand 
what had happened—what had come over 
their dear, kind father. He had looked 
so wild and fierce, as he had never looked 
before! The awful fright, and the noise, 
and the crash, and the dark! Long after, 
when they had crouched down in bed 
again, they had heard their father come 
in—they knew his step. He had struck a 
match and shut their bed-room door. 
Then they heard a rumbling on the floor 
as if he were dragging along a sack of 
mealies, and it went bump, bump on the 
steps of the stoep outside. Then all was 
still, but an awful feeling stole over the 
house, fearful and ghostly. The children 
felt it in their bed, and shivered. 

“‘ Carrie,” whispered Bessie, beginning 
to cry again, “let’s go to daddie, I am 
so frightened. Perhaps that horrid man 
is gone. Do come!” 

But when they had scrambled out of bed 
there was no one to be found. 

“‘ Daddie, daddie!” they called. 

No answer. 

They dared not go farther than the 
stoep, everything looked so strange and 
uncanny in the moonlight, and there they 
sat and cried, fully believing they were 
deserted. But at last Hart Dyke came, 
creeping wearily home through the bush, 
and the children rushed towards him, and 
were caught sobbing to his breast. 

“‘Daddie, we thought you were gone,” 
said Carrie. ‘*‘ What has happened ?” 

‘* Yes,” cried Bessie, ‘‘we didn’t know 
what to do. We saw—we heard——” 

““What, children! My darlings,” he 
broke in. ‘‘ You were awake? You saw? 
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You heardy Good Ged!” he groaned 
in agony. But he recovered himself. 
‘“‘ Listen,” he went on; ‘‘ you must forget 
all you saw. You must promise me. You 
must not say anything about it to anyone— 


not to Johnnie even, or Mrs. Baillie. If 


you do, they will come and take me away 
from you—you will never see me, because 
I should go far away. You wouldn’t like 
me to go, would you ?” 

“No, father dear,” 
children. 

“Well now, then, each of you in turn 
say after me this. Carrie, you are old 
enough to understand ; and you, too, my 
little Bessie. I know she will do whatever 
father tells her. Now kneel down, both 
of you, and say, ‘I promise, father, I will 
not tell anybody of what I saw to-night. 
So help me Lord !’” 

Trembling, they repeated the words, 
then he drew them passionately to him 
and kissed them. But as they turned 
towards the house, he saw something—a 
dark patch on Bessie’s nightgown—and 
he shivered all over. 

“What is this?” he said, pulling her 
hastily towards him. 

‘** She tumbled down indoors, as we were 
running out, father,” said Carrie; ‘‘ I sup- 
pose there must be something spilt on the 
floor.” 

* Quick! come indoors!” cried Hart 
Dyke, with a hunted look darting across 
his face as he glanced involuntarily behind 
to see if anyone was watching. ‘Carrie, 
take her and put her on something else, 
and give that thing to me. Be quick! 
Stay in your room —shut the door. Don't 
be frightened—I shall be here. Don’t cry, 
sweethearts! ‘There, good-night.” 

He shut the door, took a candle and 
looked all Everything 
was in confusion; and, yes—they were 
right—there was a large pool on the floor. 
It was blood! But he knew it must be got 
rid of, though his hands trembled with 
horror at the thought of touching it. He 
took a cloth and wiped it up, but the stain 
still remained on the boards. 

He rubbed hard, but ‘there it was still. 
He grew frantic, and got the scrubbing- 
brush and scrubbed away with all his 


murmured the 


round the room. 
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might till at last the patch seemed to grow 
fainter and fainter. 

It faded quite away just as the day was 
breaking in the east, and by the time the 
sun rose the whole room looked as neat - 
and clean as when old Sarah scrubbed it 
out on a Saturday afternoon. 

® * * ~ 

The next morning everything seemed as 
usual to the children except that father 
looked white and sad, and gave a start and 
cry when he heard Carrie let a cup fall 
with a crash on the kitchen floor. And as 
the days went on, that night seemed to 
them as if it must have been a terrible 
dream, which they would by-and-by 
forget, when father looked strong and 
well again. 

It had been raining up-country, and the 
river was full and could not be 
by the house, so the children had seen 
nothing of little Johnnie. Only farther 
down, on horseback, could they get through 
the river by a drift, and no one had come 


crossed 


It seemed 
as if they had quite got into their old ways 
again. ‘The children helped old Sarah in 
the housework in the daytime, and at 
night their with their 
father; and Carrie petted the chickens 
and Bessie watered the garden. 

But this did not last long. 

One morning 


= 


by the farm for over a week. 


learned lessons 


when Carrie was feeding 
her fowls, she saw her father come running 
down the rise from the ostrich-camps. She 
had never seen him run like that before, 
and when he stopped he was panting like 
a dog. 
he said, and then 
paused to get breath. “‘ Listen, listen 
quickly to what I have to say. I must 
go——” 

** Father ! 


go too!” 


“ Carrie, my darling,” 


What? Where? We must 
‘No, listen, be a good child ”—fondling 
her hair—‘‘ I can’t take you with me now ; 
but some day I will come back for you, if 
you're good and do as | tell you. They— 
they know all about—about y 
“* About Aim ?” whispered Carrie. 
“Yes ... and they are coming for me.” 
That morning, when he was up in the 
ostrich-camps among the thorn-trees, he 
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had seen two men searching and digging 
on the sandbank by the river. He could 
not move, fascinated, but his heart stood 
still when he saw they had found 7#. He 
felt all was lost, but yet a wild hope filled 
his breast when presently they crossed and 
went over the river again. That gave him 
time. He would hide, he would fly, he 
would escape them somehow. 

“Yes, they will soon come. You must 
say I have gone to the sea — Port 
Elizabeth i 

“But, father!” 

“Yes, yes, but I shan’t leave you. 
They will think I am gone, but I 
shall stay here for a time. You know 
the deep hole in the ‘ Krantz’ near the 
Bushman’s Cave, far up the mountain. 
There—then we can go away afterwards 
together. But you must give me some 
food every day. Put it in the sluit by 
the prickly-pear hedge—that will be a 
good place—underneath the largest one 
nearest the kopje. I will get it at night. 


For God’s sake, tell nobody—not even 
Bessie, or Johnnie, or Mrs. Baillie. 


Say 
I’ve gone away—remember—and say he 
went on that night after supper when the 
moon rose. Remember—but I can trust 
you, my own little girl. Good - bye, 
darling.” He almost broke down as he 
kissed her, but he started up again. 
“Hark! There’s a cart. I know it. 
They are crossing the drift ’ and he 
dashed away through the bush. 

But it must have been his own fancy, 
for Carrie heard nothing, but sat be- 
wildered and sorrow-stricken, listening in 
the grass. Then her brain got clearer, 
and, child as she was, she seemed to be 
able to understand everything now, but 
through it all her love and devotion for 
her father remained. She could believe 
nothing but good of him. It seemed as 
if it were he and’ she together battling 
against the whole world. She would bea 
woman; she would save him, she told 
herself, as she bit her little lips and 
clenched her hands—they would outwit 
all the wicked people in the world, he 
and she. 

Then she got up and told Bessie he was 
gone, and then scolded her for crying, 


and afterwards they both went into the 
house to help Sarah make the bread. 

All the day long Carrie kept waiting, 
expecting someone to come, and just at 
sunset two men rode up. Carrie recog- 
nised them by their clothes—they were 
C.M.R. men, and they had rifles, too! 
But she was brave, and answered their 
questions so well that the one said to the 
other, ‘“ Ah, I told you so, Gifford! These 
children know nothing. ~He may have 
gone off, as they say, and else may be 
skulking about here. Anyhow, we will 
thoroughly overhaul the place.” 

So, after a drink of calabash milk, they 
started off again, and Carrie kept awake 
all night, fearful lest they had found her 
father and wondering if he were safe up 
in the rocks. Bessie had cried herself to 
sleep, and Carrie envied her as she tossed 
about imagining horrors, always seeing 
before her eyes the awful scene they had 
watched through the door /ha/ night. 

In the morning only one of the C.M.R. 
men came back, and he came to stay, 
he said, and told the children not to 
be frightened as he would take care of 
them. He made himself quite at home, 
put his horse in the stable, and when he 
came in, laid down for a sleep in their 
father’s room; after that, he sat on the 
stoep with his pipe, and took Bessie in 
his arms and told her tales; but Carrie 
would not make friends, and wondered if 
he would ever go. She was glad when 
Mrs. Baillie and Johnnie drove up in their 
old cart with the Kaffir, and she quite 
clung to Mrs. Baillic as she stooped and 
kissed her. 

“My poor child; poor little thing,” 
said the motherly creature. 

Then the children went down into the 
garden with Johnnie, while Mrs. Baillie 
sat drinking coffee on the stoep and talk- 
ing to the C.M.R. 

“Oh, my! but it was a terrible thing,” 
she was saying; ‘‘we could scarcely 
believe it! That poor old man called 
at our house that very day. I remember 
quite well. He wore a red handkerchief 
round his neck, and Johnnie saw him, 
too, over here. We should never have 
thought it of Hart Dyke. Why, 
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Mr. Baillie looked upon him as a brother ! 
But then he always was peculiar, and I 
thought it was very plucky of her to marry 
him. She came from down by Bushman’s 
River, and she has a brother living there 
now. I thought Something must be done 
for the children, so I wrote to him last 
night. I don’t agree with visiting the sins 


And then for once in his life 


of the fathers upen the children, so I’ve 
come to take them back with me to-night. 
I can’t bear to think of them all alone 
here.” 

But the C.M.R. interposed. Captain’s 
orders were, he said, that the children 
should stay there. There was no telling 
but that Hart Dyke might double back 
again to see them—they could find no 
clue of him getting far away. He was 
very sorry for the little ’uns, but he didn’t 


think it would be a long job. 
couldn’t live on air. 

And so it was that the two little girls 
stayed on in the house with old Sarah 
and the C.M.R. Mrs. Baillie came over 
every day, too, for she felt ‘so sorry for 
those poor lambs,” and she might have 
added that she didn’t often get the chance 


A man 


an idea seemed to strike him. 


of having a chat with such a handsome 
soldier, with his big black moustache and 
hat turned up at the side. 

The C.M.R. had lovely stories to tell. 
Carrie, Bessie, and Johnnie would ll 
crowd round to listen, and then they 
would look at his watch—a wonderful 
watch, that would jump open when they 
blew—and sometimes he would play 
“coop” with them round the house. But 
often Carrie would steal away, saying she 
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must feed her chickens or hunt up the 
eggs ia the garden, and it would be quite 
dark when she came back. But she did 
not take the basketful to the chickens, 
they often had to go without in those days, 
for she hid it away under the great prickly- 
pear bush near the kopje. It was far from 
the house, and very difficult to get there 
safely : she was so frightened of being seen. 

She would go slowly and carefully, 
hiding down and crouching behind the 
bush at the slightest noise, even a bird 
giving a sudden whistle would make her 
heart beat fast. 

She never gave in. Every day she put 
the basketful of food there, and every 
night it was taken, so she knew father was 
well and near them still. She did so long 
to see him, and would wait hiding quite a 
‘Jong time in the sluit near by, half hoping 
that he would come, and yet half afraid lest 
he would. But she never saw him there. 

* om % % 

It was over a fortnight now since the 
C.M.R. came, and he was getting tired 
of it. ‘‘ This is an infernal long job,” he 
said to himself, as he sat smoking lazily 
outside. Why, the 


* They ’re all wrong. 
chap’s half-way to England by now.” 
And he yawned and thought of his sweet- 


how 
‘Then he 
watched Bessie making mud pies. by the 
stoep and messing her pinafore, and Carrie 
as she started off from the house in her 
kapje with a large basket of boiled mealies 
on her arm. 

“What a silly child!” he went on, 
thinking idly. ‘‘ She doesn’t look a bit at 
what she’s doing. That basket has a big 
hole at the side—she’ll have 
the mealies by the time she gets to the 
fowls.” —. 

But he Was too Jazy to call after her, and 
he sat smoking his pipe and idly watching 
her as she went on and on down the path, 
disappearing and then appearing again 
like a blue speck among the bushes. 

“The chickens ?” he wondered. ‘‘ They 
don’t live down there. Where on earth 
can she be going to?” 

And then for once in his life an idea 
seemed to strike him. 


heart, the barmaid at Tsomo, and 
he wanted to see her again. 


lost halt 


“Boiled mealies, too! I saw them in 
the basket on the kitchen table—for the 
fowls!” 

He quite woke up now, and began 
thinking so hard that his pipe went out, 
and then, long after Carrie had come 
home, he put on his hat and sauntered along 
the path where the mealies lay scattered 
like beads from a broken necklace. 

When he came back he seemed very 
pleased, and called Carrie to him and 
kissed her, and first called her “a cunning 
little devil,” and ther. ‘a2 rattling good 
little woman, after all.” 

% % * * 

That night, when all was quiet, two men 
with rifles, in blue uniforms, lay hiding in 
the sluit by the prickly pears. And when 
Hart Dyke crept down from the mountain, 
they sprang upon him, and put heavy 
things on his wrists, and carried him off 
with them to King. 

% % % % 

Perhaps this is all that is best to know 
about Hart Dyke. 

When it was all over, their uncle came 
to fetch the two little girls to take them 
back with him to his home, far away by 
the Bushman’s River. 

The horses were being inspanned, and 
the three children were saying ‘ Good- 
bye.” 

“Yes,” said Johnnie, ‘I am very sorry 
for you. My mother 
father’s in prison, no one will marry you. 
But don’t cry, I shan’t mind—I will take 
care of you both, though I haven’t made 
up my mind yet which to marry.” 

‘1 don’t want to marry,” sobbed Carrie, 
“| want my chickens and my dear little 
white turkey.” 

“And I don’t want to leave my flowers. 
My sunflower seed is just coming up,” 
cried Bessie. 

Then after many kisses and sobs and 
hugs, they got into the cart, and their 
uncle cracked the whip and off they drove. 

“Wait till I’m a man,” Johnnie called 
after them. “ I'll come and fetch you both, 
and we’ll all live together again. I shall 
soon be grown up—I shan’t forget you!” 

But they never saw him again, nor came 
back to Hart Dyke’s Rest. 


Says, now your 
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